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The Variant 


Lannie Haynes Martin 


OME days I see men come and go 
S Like marionettes in puppet show 
And all they do, or seem to feel, 

Is but some grotesque dream, unreal ; 
Ah! then the whole of life to me 

Is one great, cruel comedy! 

Some days it seems that only | 

Am shadow-creature floating by 

A place where every one I see 
Possesses Life’s reality ; 

And then existence is for me 

Grim, diabolic tragedy. 

But there are times when I have been 
Sojourner for a day within 

The very heart of Life and knew 

I lived and loved as all men do! 

And this was given me to see: 

I stand in balanced harmony 

With Life when I can know I send 
Conviction to the heart of friend 
That I am true—then Heav’n with me— 
And earth breathes lyric poetry! 
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THE FALL OF BABBLE-ON 


Anonymous 


TT ERE was once a city named 
Babble-on and the inhabitants 
thereof were proud and _ prosperous. 
They were proud of the name they 
had for civic virtue; their mayors 
had been models of manhood, even 
like unto themselves; and their in- 
vestment companies had never robbed 
the widow or the orphan without 
having to pay a good stiff license for 
the privilege. There were churches 
on every corner and Charity walked 
open-handed through the streets pro- 
claiming: ‘Toleration, Broad-mind- 
edness and Brotherly Love.” The 
badge of their prosperity was written 
large upon them in pendulous ab 
dominal avoirdupois, and the butcher 
and the baker and the grocer thrived 
in the land. Aye, verily, the tailor; 
because of the extra material required. 

But when the young men and 
maidens had come on apace, they 
were livelier in their generation than 
their fore-bears and they said: “Go 
to, let-us not become mountains of 
flesh as our fathers before us; let us 
not become addicted to starchy-poison 
as our mothers who are now suffering 
the tortures of the damned trying to 
break the pernicious potato-habit; 
let us take healthful and rhythmic 
physical exercise and keep our bodies 
beautiful and our hearts and arteries 
unhardened. Let us dance when we 


eat and drink and bring back again 
the golden age to earth.” 

And there was instantly great 
commotion in Babble-on and a 
mighty concourse of meddling mid- 
dlings gathered themselves together 
and said: “Shall this thing be? Shall 
we, the Sponsors for the Coming 
Race, allow the youth of this fair city 
to deteriorate from what we_ have 
now become?” And there was a 
prophet among them—a _ long, lean, 
lank, level-headed, lenient-hearted 
leader—who arose and said: “Per- 
haps, my brothers, the children may 
be wiser than we think for; perchance 
the thing they seek to do will not 
bring evil, but a blessing!” 








And lo! suddenly Toleration be- 
came a_ torrent of  vituperation; 
Broad-mindedness, in the twinkling 
of an eye, was turned into a_ two- 
edged, venomous sword; and Bro- 
therly Love died a violent death with 
a vacuum in the cardiac sac. 

But there was no dancing in the 
city, neither was there gladness in the 
hearts of the young, but the “Spon- 
sors for the Coming Race’ smiled 
among themselves and sat fatuously 
fattening on the fitness of it all. 
Meanwhile Vernon groweth richer 
and Watts watchfully waiteth for the 
wandering wastrel-band! 
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Pet Charities 


By Madelaine Bernats 





A Short Story 





IR VERYBopy in Brookfield un- 
derstood perfectly well why 
there had been no contributions from 
the Caldwell estate to the town’s va- 
rious philanthropies so long as “Old 
Nick’”’ Caldwell was alive. Old Nick 
had herded the pennies in one by one 
and not only did he keep the ninety- 
and-nine million that were safely laid 
by in a hog-tight corral, but went dili- 
gently after the one hundred millionth 
that strayed from his gates of gold, 
the Brookfield Union National. 

When old Nick died (much to the 
surprise of every one) and left a 
widow twenty years his junior, peo- 
ple began to wonder why she persist- 
ently refused to contribute to the 
Orphan Asylum fund or the Home 
Missionary Society. They did not 
know that she was patronizing a 
physical culture correspondence 
course, buying face cream by mail 
and getting ready for a trip back 
east. 

Daisy Caldwell, despite her twenty 
years with old Nick, still cherished 
illusions — ideals, she called them — 
and one of them was, “‘it is better for 
a man to hold fast to his dreams than 
to keep both hands busy clutching 
dollars.” Of course old Nick was a 
shining mark to point just such a 
moral. But Daisy had more corrobo- 
rating evidence to give her fixed con- 
viction. 

There was Dave Hargrove who 
used to play the cornet and had vis- 
ions of becoming a_ world-famous 
musician ; he had become a successful 
merchant, the mediocre, plodding 
owner of a big department store. 
There was Henry Burson who once 
wrote the most beautiful essays for 


the Bean’s Gap Literary Society, who 
won the oratorical medal in a class of 
fifteen—he studied bridge-building 
and had become a wealthy contractor, 
and fat! Ugh! They were all fat, 
with fat wives and fat children by 
the dozen. 

But there was one who had held to 
the high purpose he had set before 
him. Vernon Lamont had _ never 
married. People from back east told 
her he still lived in the vine-covered 
cottage she had once thought would 
be her home. They told her that he 
still wrote poetry and had the same 
dreamy, big, brown eyes. 

Now after twenty years she was 
going back to see him. Often had 
she recalled those dreamy, big, brown 
eyes during the long years she sat 
opposite the squinting, steel-grey, red- 
rimmed eyes of old Nick Caldwell, 
and back of her own soft, fawn-like, 
hazel ones there had been many a 
regret. 

Now she was free to indulge the 
memories she had so long repressed, 
she called up the vivid image of a 
slender youth with dark, heavy, wav- 
ing hair, a rich, deep voice and eyes 
to thrill one through. She remem- 
bered the lovely verses that he had 
written her and she had kept through 
all the years the anagram he wrote 
that spelled her name. She recalled 
with joy how Vernon Lamont had 
voiced his protest against the com- 
mercialistic spirit of the age; he had 
not become a merchant or a banker or 
the owner of a newspaper; he had 
been true to the lofty standards and 
the noble resolutions of his youth. 

Perhaps his hair would be‘a little 
grey. Probably there would be some 
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fine, strong lines in his thin, classic 
face. She wondered vaguely if he 
had ever had the gout or the rheuma 
tism or the various things for which 
she had poulticed, linimented and 
oiled old Nick Caldwell. 

As the train carried her eastward 
she pictured vividly and more mi- 
nutely just how he would look and 
act and what he would say. She in- 
tended to take him completely by sur- 
prise and wrote no one of her com- 
ing. When she arrived in the small 
West Virginia village where he and 
she had been boy and girl together it 
was late in the afternoon. The sky 
was overcast with a coming summer 
storm that seemed to make the houses 
look dingier and the streets narrower 
than they had pictured themselves in 
her memory. 

She walked down the maple-bor- 
dered lane that ran along the side of 
the Lamont home, she wanted to see 
the side yard where the hollyhocks 
grew and the big sliver-leafed poplar 
spread its shade. Softly she tiptoed 
along remembering the lines he used 
to recite 
ry were it ever so airy a tread 
My heart would hear her and beat 
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..had it lain for a century dead.” 

But she saw no one rushing to meet 
her. Where the hollyhock bed had 
been there was now an expanse of 
hard, dry ground and in the center of 
it was a man bending over and pour- 
ing something on a squirming, yelp- 
ing, mangy-looking dog.. The man 
wore a collarless, faded shirt and an 
immense pair of baggy trousers; his 
head was bare, so bare, in fact, it glis- 
tened. For an instant, as she crun- 
ched the gravel underfoot the man 
looked up. He had dreamy, big 
brown eyes. She wore a veil and hur- 
ried around toward the front of the 
place. Over the gateway there was an 
arching sign. It read 


* * * 2K * * * * 
* CAT & DOG HOSPITAL 
* V. LAMONT, PROP. 

* VET. DEP’T IN REAR 
* ok * 


* * * * * 


* &£ & & & 


There is now a wing in the Brook- 
field Orphan Asylum called the 
“Daisy Caldwell Addition.” It is well 
furnished and handsomely endowed. 
The only restriction is “No dogs or 
cats allowed!” 





Where Art Thy Clothes? 


OMER CROY, whose story, 

“Truly Rural,” appeared in the 
preceeding issue, began his up- 
ward career in Missouri and con- 
tinued until he had risen 6 feet, 
4 inches. Mr. Croy and C. J. Colden 
lived; during boyhood, on adjacent 
farms and in later years it was Mr. 
Colden who was the first publisher to 
recognize Croy as a writer. Croy 
began writing in the fried mush 
period and still retains his gastro- 
nomic fondness of early days. He 
began his magazine career on the 
editorial staff of the Base Bal] Maga- 
zine, graduated to Knickerbockerdom 


and the Delineator staff and resigned 
from that to establish the Magazine 
Maker, a journal for writers; this 
publication he sold to become the 
business manager of Leslie’s Weekly 
Later he traveled ex- 
furnished humorous 


and Judge. 
tensively and 


material for these magazines, also 
for the Universal Film Co. He 
started out with a few dollars and 


literally laughed his way around the 
world, returning to New York with a 
big bank account, a bride, a motor 
car and a mansion on Long Island. 
His bathing suit and tennis shoes are 
doing time in Los Angeles. 
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Are We Charlatans? 


By Mabel Urmy Seares 


T a little mountain resort, some- 

where in California, a group of 
Easterners seated themselves in front 
of the great log fire, one day in 
August, and discussed their next 
move. 

I was writing letters at a desk in 
the ingle nook and paid scant atten- 
tion to their unreserved talk until one 
of them said with manifest impatience, 
“Tf we could find anyone in California 
who could tell the truth about the 
weather we could decide whether to 
go on to San Francisco or down to 
Palm Springs.” 

Then I turned and faced the com- 
pany. “I am a Californian,” I said, 
“and I think I can tell the truth. The 
climate of San Francisco in August 
is cool and full of moisture. If you 
love to watch the fog come in at the 
Golden Gate and walk across the 
waters of the bay or climb over the 
Tamalpais range in great billows, if 
you want to see an interesting mari- 
time city and feel the dash of salt 
spray on your face, go to San Fran- 
cisco. You may not have a whole 
sunny day while you are there. But 
if you take the weather as it comes, 
each day will offer something, from 
great breakers at the Cliff House to 
an outdoor concert in the amphithea- 
ter across the bay. San Franciscans 
love the fog. Their poets sing of it, 
their artists paint it, and their young 
girls make a point of walking in it 
till their faces glow. If, on the other 
hand, you want a perfect dry climate 
and a maximum of sunshine, you will 
find them and the beauties of the 
desert at Palm Springs.” 

All the party there before the fire 
had fixed their eyes upon me in amaze- 
ment before I ended. The man of the 
family recovered first and thanked me, 
while the whole group rose and moved 


off, whispering together as they went. 

Did they look upon me as demented 
because I spoke frankly of both places, 
or did they think me an outlaw be- 
cause I so evidently had no local axe 
to grind? I do not know; but the 
thing that gave me most concern was 
to find the basis of their accusation 
and I asked myself the question, Are 
we such charlatans, and why? 

Back in my mind there rose like an 
echo of this conversation, a remark 
made to me by a Quaker lady who had 
come to the Coast to settle and was 
trying to find the place best suited to 
her needs. “Your people here lie so,” 
she said in the straight forward man- 
ner of her sect, “I don’t know which 
way to turn for what I want.” 
“Well,” I had answered, “we have 
state laws against it where it involves 
investment; but it is hard to curb an 
ignorant enthusiast.” 

However, if this be our reputation, 
it is an unenviable one, and we shall 
do well to probe it to its base. Let us 
thrust the lancet into our propagan- 
dist literature, pamphlets and the files 
of our daily press. Here it sinks deep 
into a mass of words which have al- 
most lost their meaning by misuse. 
If a great poet, inspired by his first 
visit to California were to give his 
imagination full play and try to ex- 
press his most exalted feeling, he 
would find the best words in our lan- 
guage used up, spoiled, dragged in 
the mud and dust of exploitation and 
consequently pointless. Superlatives 
abound in our ordinary conversation. 
They float upon the surface of our 
printed matter attached to no compar- 
atives and with no basic facts to give 
them worth. So rank has our ver- 
biage become that we are enveloped in 
the jungle of it and can mot see 
through to the other towns, cities or 
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countries with which we constantly 
compare ourselves. Thus our praise 
of ourselves becomes of no avail and 
even ridiculous. At this point we 
strike bottom and realize that if we 
wish to use the words, “largest,”’ 
“finest,” “best,” in describing that 
which surrounds us, we must know 
accurately the facts in regard to every 
other similar thing in the world. 
Without a complete knowledge of 
other countries, their fauna and flora, 
their beautiful buildings, their facili- 
ties for transportation, the size and 
quality of the products or whatever 
they offer to their inhabitants, we are 
debarred from making statements 
that involve comparison, and our own 
opinions are as worthless to a culti- 
vated, travelled person as the glim- 
mer of a little candle shining in the 
sun. 

The amazing thing about it all is 
that we expect people to believe us. 
Not so long ago, in a growing city 
where I thought to buy or build a 
home and plan a sleeping porch, I 
asked the realty agent, driving me 
about, some information as to which 
quarter the storms come from. He 
was a grown-up man with some white 
hairs, and had been long in the real 
estate business. I expected him to 
know the accurate reports of the 
weather bureau, and what he said was, 
“You know we have no storms in 
California.” 

Shades of the “Santa Ana” and of 
the little dwarfs that roll the great 
cobble stones down the Altadena 
gutters or use the trees for ninepins 
in the alleys of the town! This agent 
was no mind-reader, for as I sat beside 
him I recalled to myself a scene I wit- 
nessed in my youth along the very 
streets through which we were pass- 
ing. A picture of tin roofs piled up in 
vacant lots, of church steeples in the 
street, and the tall pepper trees along 
a famous avenue whipped clean of 
every berry, every little leaf. But I 
said nothing of the wind storm I had 
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seen. Still determined to find the 
right place for my sleeping porch, I 
changed my question to “Which side 
of the house gets the most rain? For 
I suppose it does rain sometimes if 
only to fill the reservoirs.” 

Even now, I write this in fear and 
trembling lest the censor, editorial or 
commercial, should elide my little 
story. And why? Why do we feel 
responsible for cold or heat, for winds 
and storms, for frosts and earthquakes 
with which we have nothing whatever 
to do? 

If in our past we have guaranteed 
the weather in order to make a sale 
or to persuade a doubting tourist, 
then and then only may we tremble 
when “tourist weather” fails to come. 
If we have as builders put up our 
houses insecurely we may fear the 
“Santa Ana.”’ If we have told the man 
to whom we sold an orange orchard 
not to bother with a smudging plant, 
then we may fear the coming of a 
frost. 

More and more as we _ become 
world-wise, we are discarding this 
provincial habit of misstatement. 

To those who came to California 
from less congenial climates, the won- 
der of the sunny days and the mild, 
welcome rainy season was an intoxi- 
cation, and they lost their bearings in 
a climate where all their old signs 
failed. After a Mississippi cyclone 
who would mind a “Santa Ana”? 
After living through eight months of 
frozen winters, who could count one 
killing frost? Much of this careless 
talk died out with its insignia, the red 
geranium, in the heavy frost of 1913, 
and many an Ananias tree went down 
forever with the brittle acasias during 
the year following. 

But meanwhile California has 
gained a reputation for lack of truth- 
fulness and every thing she says is 
taken with a grain of salt. Even now 
when San Franciscan’s, talking of 
their great disaster call it “the fire” 
instead of “the earthquake,” a queer, 
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unpleasant smile will sometimes 
spread over the face of the listener. 
This is our medicine and we must take 
it. Though one may have gone 
through the terrible ordeal,—sound 
asleep in one of the well-built houses 
on a hill street near the center of the 
city, one may have wakened at the 
tremor and then turned over and 
gone to sleep again as did a member 
of my family only to be roused by the 
general fire alarm. Going out to 
wander homeless for three days while 
the fire swept ever at his heels, what 
wonder that he has forgotten the 
earthquake in the greater terror; and 
yet,—that nasty little knowing smile 
that greets us when we speak of the 
great fire. 

Here shall the constant probe of 
public opinion touch the live flesh of 
generations yet to come. Unless we 
change our habit quickly we shall 
have stamped a false name on the 
character of those whose heritage the 
land is and who know no other native 
state than this. 

The older parts of the Coast are 
filled with native Californians who 
have grown up within its pleasant 
borders and who take for granted win- 
ter flowers and sunny days and blue 
Pacific waters as their own. To such 
real Californians there appears no 
reason for exaggeration or misrepre- 
sensation. The disadvantages they 
have to fight may not be those of bliz- 
zards, cyclones, frozen ground or 
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summer rains. Yet there are 


very 
real problems here for this younger 


generation. Problems which must be 
looked squarely in the face and never 
evaded or concealed as our typical 
bird, the ostrich, conceals itself by 
thrusting its ignorant little head in 
a hole. 


Our rivers must be confined within 
reasonable limits and made to behave 
with more dignity and consideration. 
Our water supply must be guarded 
and put upon a wise public basis. Our 
denuded mountains must be refor- 
ested and our harbors be made deeper 
and all the overwhelming troubles of 
transportation and distance from old 
centers of civilization be worked out 
and compensated for. 


There is no occasion to guarantee 
the climate. It will work its own 
sweet will irrespective of our efforts. 
It speaks for itself, and never are the 
beloved fogs of San Francisco Bay or 
the brilliant days of the southland 
heard to call each other names. We 
who occupy the land for the moment 
have only to remember our slight 
contribution to its beauty and we will 
cease to boast. As that beauty sinks 
into our hearts and becomes a real 
part of our life and being, we shall 
find a new feeling of reserve,—a hesi- 
tancy to exaggerate or boast of that 
which is so near and dear to us. And 
thus, as in all other vital things of life, 
“the truth shall make us free.”’ 





Which Are You? 


| HEY get off the train in a down-pour of rain 


Said the pessimist : 


“Damn it I’m wet!” 


The optimist said: “It is light over-head 
The show’r’s soon over I bet!” 


Said the idealist: 


“There’s not even a mist! 


See now how the sun’s shining mellow!” 
But the Meliorist tore down the street to a store 
And bought for himself and umbrella! 
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Church and Toiler 


By A. H. Harris 


What has the Church to offer which cannot be found elsewhere in a more , 
congenial atmosphere? .Has dollar domination steeled the heart of the Christian 
.Has the Church sacrificed Service to 


Industry against the lowly toiler? 
Salvation? 


HE curse of the world is poverty. 

The blight of sin has weighted 
down the individual for centuries, 
while the Church, with all is ramifica- 
tions and power, has struggled to fit 
men for the life to come. Perhaps the 
fight has been successful to a greater 
degree than the layman can appreciate 
with the facts he has; perhaps the 
Church has carried the banner of 
Jesus Christ further to the front than 
is generally believed or understood ; 
perhaps sin as a monster has been put 
to rout. If this be true the stubborn, 
vital fact remains, that in the place of 
sin has grown up a devastating, devi- 
talizing condition which is eating out 
the vitals of our boasted civilization, 
poverty. 

A Full Stomach or Future Wings? 


The curse of the United States is 
poverty. The man in whose veins 
courses red blood is not deeply inter- 
ested in the theory that the streets of 
Heaven are paved with gold when, in 
a free country, he sees his children 
shivering with cold and hunger. The 
man who spends his time dodging bill 
collectors is not much interested in the 
theory that a great chorus of angels 
will sing anthems for his entertain- 
ment after he shall have passed on. 
The man who tramps from year’s end 
to year’s end seeking work that he may 
eat has but little inclination to study 
the beautiful story of immortality. 
In his imagination, spurred with a 
sense of injustice which the years have 
fixed, hell hath few terrors equal to 
the struggle for existence in this land 
of churches and jails and laws. 


The curse of the Church is poverty. 
The curse of humanity three thousand 
years ago may have been poverty for 
alll know. But then the Church was 
not leading men toward heaven; the 
example of the Lowly Nazarene was 
not before the people to show them 
the way to universal brotherhood. 
Poverty exists and has existed under 
what we choose to call heathen relig- 
ions, and well it may, if our beliefs 
are of value, for it was Christianity, 
was it not, which brought hope of 
eternal happiness to a lost and undone 
world? Having received Christianity, 
having accepted Christianity, having 
preached Christianity, the American 
people should have held fast to the 
cardinal principles of the faith; we 
should have kept alive a living religion 
as well as a dying religion. And, a 
virile, vital religion will banish pov- 
erty, drive woe from the land. 

It is not my purpose to lay at the 
door of the Church all of the poverty 
which curses Christian nations, and I 
would be unjust if I should attempt to 
do so. But poverty is based on injus- 
tice. Without injustice poverty could 
not exist to any considerable degree. 
Here is where the responsibility of the 
Church clearly appears, for if the 
Church stands as anything more than 
a fingerboard pointing the way to 
heaven it stands for simple justice 
among all men. If the Church would 
exert the same energy in a universal 
fight against common injustice among 
men that it exerts in its fight against 
souls going to hell, poverty would 
soon disappear and men would have 
time to prepare for the joys of heaven. 
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Inefficacy 

When I come face to face with the 
fact that for nearly two thousand 
years the church has been teaching 
equality among men and reward in 
paradise, I am appalled at the condi- 
tions of poverty and injustice which 
exist on every hand. When I con- 
sider that for nearly two thousand 
years Christian men and Christian 
women have been teaching peace and 
love and that today nearly twenty 
millions of men are in arms making 
of Europe a great human slaughter 
house, I lose faith in the efficiency and 
efficacy of Christianity. When I read 
the beautiful story of Jesus and the 
children, and that brutal story made 
out clear and strong by the census 
bureau showing that millions of little 
ones are having their lives crushed out 
in mine, in factory and in mill, | won- 
der how many more centuries must 
pass before the power of the Church 
will be felt in industry, in the lives of 
the men and women who toil. When 
I take a glance backward at the mile- 
posts along the road blazed out by the 
Church, I am not surprised at the 
statement so commonly made _ that 
women and children make up the 
average congregation; I am not sur- 
prised that labor has broken away 
from tradition and suppression to seek 
justice in this world, leaving the 
heavenly rewards for consideration at 
a more convenient season, if at all. 

Perhaps I expect too much of the 
Church; too much of human helpful- 
ness for men and women while they 
are struggling in this life. Many good 
people expect the Church to take care 
of their souls and the State to take 
care of their worldly needs. I see no 
reason why a great organization which 
has the machinery of the Church, the 
active interest of earnest men and 
women in every walk of life, the 
power to gather money and to marshal 
the human energy necessary to carry 
on any worthy undertaking, should 
not lead in efforts to establish justice 
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and equality among men so that 
heaven would not be far removed 
from the man busy with every day 
affairs. Holding the joys of heaven 
as a réward for the truly saved, as 
is usually done by the Church, has a 
tendency, I think, to fix the purpose 
of the individual on the next world 
where he hopes to be reimbursed, as it 
were, for the many joys and comforts 
missed in this world. The theory is 
one of repression, of individual re- 
pression in a world where competition 
has run mad. 
Business of Christianity 

Let us, briefly, consider what the 
Church offers the man who toils with 
his hands. 

Obviously, a church home, where is 
taught repression, self-sacrifice, obe- 
dience, submission, faith, hope, pa- 
tience, long-suffering, godliness. With 
this training comes a sense of “setting 
apart,” a dividing of the human fam- 
ily into classes of the saved and the un- 
saved, the well dressed and the poorly 
dressed. With this train of thought 
comes a sense of futility, the useless- 
ness of effort, in this world and the 
emphasis of the importance of being 
always ready for the next world. The 
ideal is made important, the practical 
is more or less lost sight of. What is 
there in this offering that would ap- 
peal to the working man, writhing 
under the injustice which poverty 
brings to him and to his helpless wife 
and children? What chance has he, 
while following this theory of life, to 
succeed under an intense competitive 
system ? 

On the other hand, let us see what 
the business man and the professional 
man may find in the church congrega- 
tion. 

First, a field for profitable adver- 
tising unequalled anywhere else, not 
even in the columns of the daily news- 
papers, and at trifling expense. The 
gatherings of the congregation offer 
opportunity for acquaintance among 
women such as is not offered in club, 
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in secret society or at any other meet- 
ing place. And, it must be remem- 
bered that women buy at least 85 per 
cent of the merchandise that is sold, 
and do much of the business which 
professional men must reap profit 
from. I do not intend to charge busi- 
ness men and professional men with 
supporting the church organizations 
through selfish motives, but I do see 
splendid opportunity for them to get 
back in profits more than they expend 
in contributions to the cause. And, 
the fact remains that in many churches 
a large part of the male membership 
is made up of physicians, merchants, 
dentists, lawyers, salesmen and others 
who have some commercial commo- 
dity or service to sell to the masses. 
Not An Employment Bureau 

If it is true that church congrega- 
tions are largely made up of women, 
and that professional men and _ busi- 
ness men are inclined toward the 
Church for the welfare of their souls 
and the replenishment of their purses, 
what inducement can be urged upon 
the working man as a reason for his 
attendance on divine services, in view 
of the fact that he has but the toil of 
his hands to sell on the open market ? 
Why should he display his apparent 
and usually real—poverty, his lack 
of polish, his unconcern about heaven, 
his anxiety about tomorrow? The 
professional man may not have his 
rent paid but he has a good suit of 
clothes and polished manners. The 
business man may be going into bank- 
ruptcy but his name flashes from the 
sign in front of his place of business. 
The politician may be a grafter but he 
has not broken the eleventh command- 
ment—against being found out—and 
his cell in the penitentiary is occupied 
by a tramp who was caught at it. 








I have no intention of trying to 
justify the working man in his appar- 
ent plan of keeping himself apart from 
religious bodies. As a matter of fact, 
[ am not certain but that the best 
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thing for him to have done, years ago, 
was to capture the organization and all 
its machinery and turn it into channels 
which would have made it more near- 
ly fill the needs of humanity under the 
changing conditions of the recent cen- 
turies. Perhaps, after all, the work- 
ing man has not drifted as far from 
the Church as the modern church has 
drifted from him and his needs! Christ 
must have planned his Church to fit 
the needs of his people, and his people 
were neither rich nor powerful. The 
only people that the Christ honored 
were those who toiled with their 
hands. 


Unionite Religion 


Were I to select one forced inven- 
tion of the working man as the best 
evidence of the failure of the Church 
to fulfill its mission, | would name the 
labor union. The fact that the labor 
union exist, that they are burdens 
upon the backs of men already over- 
burdened, that they have grown and 
spread while the Church throughout 
the country was interested in foreign 
missions and in carrying the story ot 
Jesus to the benighted millions of 
other lands, is, to me, nearly an ua- 
answerable indictment against the 
church and its methods and its ten- 
dencies. Had the Church been alive 
to the needs of the people at home, 
had the Church stood for men today 
instead of heaven in the future, labor 
unions could not have found soil in 
which to sprout much less to thrive 
and grow strong. Men have learned 
that when one force fails them an- 
other must be created to meet the 
need. 

The labor union in industry might 
well be compared with the semaphore 
in the transportation service. The 
semaphore does not cause the open 
switch ; it indicates the danger ahead 
of the train. The semaphore does not 
send the hastening train into collision; 
it throws out the danger signal to 
save lives and property. The sema- 
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phore does not recognize sex nor 
creed nor position; it knows neither 
daylight nor darkness. The sema- 
phore stands as a witness against the 
haste of the age, against the thought- 
lessness and recklessness of the people, 
against the needless slaughter of inno- 
cents, and as a beacon light in the 
struggle of men for self-preservation, 
for life itself. 
An Analogy 


So it is with the labor union. The 
union did not cause the injustice upon 
which it is founded; it tells of trouble 
ahead unless the course is changed. 
Organization did not make the chasm 
between Capital and Labor; it only 
marks the widening space. The union 
throws out the danger signal against 
poverty, against human selfishness, 
against injustice, against monopoly, 
against child labor, against discrimi- 
nation on account of sex or position, 
against unfair division of the profits 
of industry. The union stands Tor 
mankind and progress as the sema- 
phore stands for safety and life itself. 

If this be the true position of the 
labor union how strange it is that the 
Church, representing the teachings of 
the Carpenter, should be found in any 
other attitude than that of enthusiastic 
support toward labor organizations? 
Of course, the Church could not be 
expected to give its time to the work 
of the labor unions, but by moral sup- 
port, by demanding justice and ex- 
posing injustice, by educating men to 
do the right and stand for the right 
in industrial life as well as in religious 
work, the Church could make great 
strikes unnecessary and impossible, 
could make the work of labor organi- 
zations simple and easy. In many 
cases, as it is, the Church recognizes 
the labor union as a trouble maker, as 
a disturber of industry and as a men- 
ace to the peace and quiet of the com- 
munity. Leaders in religious thought 
usually refuse to support a strike, no 
matter how meritorious the demands 
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of the men involved may be, having 
failed to recognize the cause and aid 
in eliminating it before the final strug- 
gle came. 

Not only does the Church owe sup- 
port to the organized workers of the 
country but it owes more to that great 
army of unorganized men, the un- 
skilled and migratory workers, than 
it does to the men who have seen the 
light in the industrial world and are 
making their way toward it. What 
is the church doing to make better the 
unbearable conditions under which 
millions of men are forced to work— 
or remain idle and hungry—in this 
country? What real inducement is 
offered the man in overalls, to lead 
him toward the door of the Church? 

Why Go To Church? 


In discussing the attitude of the 
Church toward labor and of labor to- 
ward the Church I do not desire to 
be a critic as much as | purpose to 
offer constructive suggestions which 
may lead to better understanding of 
the intricate problems involved. If 
the Church has failed in its duty, in 
reaching the greatest usefulness, what 
can it do toward ushering in a better 
day? What can earnest men and 
women do, in the name of humanity 
and the Man of Gallilee, toward driv- 
ing poverty from the land, toward pre- 
venting that terrible social upheaval 
which threatens? Where is the real 
point of contact between the workers 
in the industrial field and the workers 
in the religious field ? 

One point of contact is in the poli- 
tical field. Every worker is interested 
in driving every crook and grafter out 
of the public service. Every religious 
worker must of necessity, whether he 
knows it or not, be interested in the 
same good work. The matter of ade- 
quate and just laws should appeal to 
both classes with equal force. The 
abuses in industry are largely con- 
doned by legislation, the ‘injustice 
which is common has been made possi- 
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ble by legislation. Still the Church 
has not been an effective force against 
corrupt and vicious legislation. 

Another point of contact is on the 
social field. So long as the doors of 
church edifices are closed except dur- 
ing the hours of service and Sunday 
school so long will there be a bar 
against the interest of the worker. 
Until the Church recognizes the social 
need of all men and makes some effec- 
tive effort to meet those needs there 
will be much lost motion in the relig- 
ious organizations of this country. 
Men have been educated to expect 
more attention from the followers of 
the Church in a social way than they 
have been receiving. 

Dollar Domination 

Another point of contact is on the 
twilight zone between industrial 
strife and the public. Let the church 
members of this country stand for 
simple justice and the strife must 
cease to exist. Church members 
should consider the justice of the case, 
not the personal inconvenience or the 
temporary inconvenience of the 
masses, not the price to be paid but 
the results to be attained, when indus- 
trial conflicts threaten. Christ paid 
the price because the results were 
worth while, yet church members line 
up with capital and with the great 
corporations when wage disputes or 
hours of labor disputes threaten to be 
settled through the medium of the 
strike. The personal loss or the imag- 
inary dignity of the community is 
placed above the permanent benefit 
which might be achieved, and which 
ultimately must be achieved. 

Another point of contact should be 
found in the bill of rights of men. In 
this country during the last half cen- 
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tury, particularly, the tendency has 
been to emphasize the rights of the 
dollar, the rights of property. Men 
need not worry about the ability of 
the trust and the monopoly to take 
care of itself in a country as rich in 
natural resources as this country was 
fifty years ago. In the tremendous 
efforts which have been made to de- 
velop and exploit the country the 
rights of the individual citizen, the 
rights of man, have been overlooked, 
and in some cases exaggerated ideas 
have developed as to the rights claim- 
ed by corporations and combinations 
of capital. Churchmen certainly have 
not overlooked this vital fact in the 
life of the nation. Churchmen cer- 
tainly have not been active in prevent- 
ing threatening conditions to crystal- 
lize, not as active as they should have 
been were the simple teachings of 
Jesus followed. 

Finally, it is not enough that the 
Church points the way to heaven. It 
is not enough that the minister build 
up the church organization. It is not 
enough that tears be shed for misfor- 
tune and poverty. It is not enough 
that beautiful service be rendered the 
dead. It is not enough that the door 
of the Church be open to all, it must 
be available to all. The church and 
the minister must give their best to 
the building up of the people, to the 
bringing about of better conditions on 
earth, to the banishment of poverty, 
child labor and injustice, to the break- 
ing down of class distinctions, to the 
punishment of grafters, to the dissem- 
ination of the co-operative spirit, to 
the bringing in truth and in full of 
“peace on earth and good will to 
men.” 


PERPETUITY 


So wretched was black Yesterday 
I feared Eternity ; 

Oblivion was the only thought 
That brought relief to me. 


Today so great my happiness 

I fear not Death; I know 

That Heaven's key along with me 
I'll carry where I go! 
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REGRETS 


By Elizabeth Solomon and Cast 


A Play that Confesses the Soul; Minors and Conscience-Free Individuals 
Not Allowed 


CHARACTERS: 


[On the stage with talking parts| 


He, 
She, 
The Other. 


[Of the stage with mental comments | 


The Audience, 


Man-About-Town, 
The Local Comstock, 
The Sweet-Young-Thing, 


Her Aunt. 
PLACE: 
[On the stage] 


Chateau Catch-As-Catch-Can. 


[Of the stage | 


Any theatre, anywhere. 


TIME: 
[On the stage | 


Between Yesterday and Tomorrow. 


[Of the stage | 
8:10 p. m. 


The orchestra is in the midst of its 
overture, a syncopated, accentuated 
air that stirs the pulses and also the 
feet; the theatre is rapidly filling with 
the usual popular-price audience. 

THE AUDIENCE 

This is going to be good. . . . under- 
stand they almost closed the show at 
the last place. 

THE SWEET-YOUNG-THING 
and HER AUNT take their places in 
the eighth row, center; MAN- 
ABOUT TOWN enters the right 
lower box. 

THE SWEET-YOUNG-THING 

Oh! There’s Mr. Knowit! I hope 
he doesn’t see me blush while this is 
going on. He'll think I don’t know 
anything. 

HER AUNT 
I'm not just sure this is the place 


for Alice. They say the play's terri- 
bly risque. 

The overture ends with‘a crash and, 
while the curtain rises and the orches- 
tra plays a seductive hesitation with 
insinuating softness, THE LOCAL 
COMSTOCK parades down the cen- 
ter aisle and occupies a seat in the 
middle of the first row. 

THE AUDIENCE 

Ah! 
MAN-ABOUT-TOWN 

Maybe this will be worth-while 

after all. 


Oh! 


HER AUNT 
I do wish I had come alone. 
THE LOCAL COMSTOCK 

Well? Why don’t they start? I’m 
here. 

The scene is the upstairs hall of a 
country home; two doors, with a 
table between, leading into bed-rooms 
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at the right; ornate baulustrade and 
the head of stairs leading to the lower 
regions down stage left; another bed- 
room door further up on the left; at 
the back, curtained French windows; 
dim lights with greenish cast from 
night lamp located on banister to the 
left; davenport down stage center, 
facing front. There isa pause, then 
the second door on the right opens 
slowly and THE OTHER enters by 
cautiously inserting a sleep-toussled 
head and following it with the rest 
of himself; he is fat and clad in pas- 
sionately pink pajamas while his men- 
tal faculties are equally divided be- 
tween half of the original and half of 
a hold-over. 


THE SWEET-YOUNG-THING 


Goodness! I didn’t know men 
ever looked that way. 
From the table THE OTHER 


takes a cigarette and match which he 
strikes on the seat of his pajamas 
with warming effect and confusedly 
puts the lighted end of the weed in 
his mouth. 

THE AUDIENCE 

| Titters|. 

MAN-ABOUT-TOWN 

Old stuff. 

From off stage a snore followed by 
a long whistle and a snort arouse 
THE OTHER’s amusement. 

THE AUDIENCE 

| Laughter). 

By a sudden crash from the left as 
from one falling out of bed causes 
his hurried exit whence he came; his 
door closes with a crash. 

THE AUDIENCE 

| Roars}. 

THE LOCAL COMSTOCK 

[Writing in his note-book| :He 
really should wear a bath-robe. 

The doors down-stage right and 
up-stage left open simultaneously— 
SHE at the right in Frenchy boudior 
cap and pink and blue butterfly night- 
gown with pink and blue matinee 
falling off one shoulder (of course 
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SHE's blonde), HE at left m pale 
blue pajamas—they perceive each 
other and both doors close hurriedly, 
then open cautiously and they each 
peer out. SHE closes her door with 
a bang, the other closes quietly. 
THE SWEET-YOUNG-THING 
Now if I was only a blonde.... 
THE LOCAL COMSTOCK 
They haven't really done anything 
or 
THE OTHER enters in pajamas 
as before, but with silk hat and mono- 
cle. The clock strikes four. 
THE OTHER 
Soon be time for church. [Lights 
cigarette and with great care gets the 
right end in his mouth| ’Sgreat party 
awright, awright..ver’ select party. . 
ver’ s'lect, but packed..an’ I’m the 
lil’ fish what’s packed in th’ middle. . 
can’t sleep in th’ middle. .mus’ sleep 
ou’side....alone....all a-l-o-n-e by 
my lonesome. [Stretches out on 
davenport and drags rug from floor 
as covering |. 
THE SWEET-YOUNG-THING 
The poor thing. 
MAN-ABOUT-TOWN 
Lord, I know how he feels, all 
right! 
THE LOCAL COMSTOCK 
Well, I’m glad he’s covered up at 
last. 
THE OTHER 
Can’t sleep in th’ middle—Can’t 
sleep in th’ m-i-d-d-l..[Long sigh]. 
Long snore, whistle and snort off- 
Stage. 
THE AUDIENCE 
| Titters|. 
THE OTHER 
[Stirring uneasily): Y’ can't get 
too much wine. .there ain’t any. . 
HE enters from up-stage left; does 
not perceive THE OTHER; crosses 
over to table and takes cigarette; 
stretches; contemplates down-stage 
right door; knocks softly thereon. 


Come into the garden, Maude. 
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SHE 
[From off-stage]: Its too cold out 
there. I’m dressed for a warmer 
place. . chiffon only. 
HER AUNT 
I wish we were home. 
HE 
I'll keep you warm. 
MAN-ABOUT-TOWN 
I bet you would at that, you son-of- 
a-gun. 


Heavens! 


SHE 
No! 
HE 
Well, wrap up in a blanket then. 
No! Go to sleep. 
HE 

Got no place to sleep in this crowd- 
ed house. Doubled up with Brown 
and he’s crowded me out of bed. Jed 
is on the billiard table. Anyway, I'd 
rather meet you in the garden than 
try to sleep. .in a bath-tub. 

SHE 
[Jn a withering voice]: 
HE 
But please come. 
HER AUNT 

It seems awfully close in here. My 
face is all flushed. 

THE SWEET-YOUNG-THING 

My, but he’s good-looking! I don’t 
see why she don’t. . Why, what am I 


thinking of ? 
SHE 


Its three a. m. if its a minute. 
HE 
For a nice child, you can be tire- 
some. 


Thanks! 


SHE 
I’m not tiresome. 
decent. 


I’m just being 


HE 
All the same thing. 
THE LOCAL COMSTOCK 
Tut-tut, young man, tut-tut! 
HE 
Now think it over and think quick. 
Come as far as the first stair landing 
anyway. I'll wrap you up in a rug. 
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SHE 
Oh, I can’t! What would Betty 
say? She’s staying here with me. 


MAN-ABOUT-TOWN 

Trot her out and we'll look her 
over. 

THE OTHER sits up wrth a snort 
dropping his hat, while HE beats a 
hurried retreat for hts room. 

THE OTHER 
Can't sleep in the middle. . 
SHE 
Why, Harold! What do you mean? 
THE OTHER 

[Surprised]: 1 knew they’d get me 
sometime, d-didn’t think they'd sound 
like this. 

SHE 

Speak to me Harold. 

wrong? You sound so queer. 
THE OTHER 
My Gawd! Must do sumpin’ bout 


What’s 


this. Ver’ ‘larmin’. 

THE OTHER exits excitedly into 
his room while SHE enters, very 
much distrait. 

SHE 


What ever can be the matter? Why 
there’s no one here. .[Crosses to up- 
stage left door and raps| Harold! 
Speak to me. 

HE 

[Opening the door and standing 
with out-stretched arms|: My darl- 
ing! 

From off-stage there is a snore fol- 
lowed by a long whistle and a snort. 
SHE 

What is it? What can it be? 

Nothing. .nothing [Visibly trem- 
bling] I'll protect you, Dearest. 

THE AUDIENCE 

[Laughter]. 

A heavy crash from THE 
OTHER’s room. HE and SHE re- 
treat to their respective rooms and 
THE OTHER enters carrying the 
pieces of a shattered water pitcher. 
He presents a very ludicrous picture 
and... ; 

THE AUDIENCE 

[ Roars}. 
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THE OTHER 

Mus’ do sumpin’ ‘bout this. .’saw- 
ful..never ‘gain. [Picks up hat and 
exits down stairs). 

The up-stage left door opens and 
HE—this time in a bath robe—enters 
cautiously, crosses to the davenport 
and investigates, then to down-stage 
right door and knocks. 

HE 
Now why can’t you come out? 
SHE 
I tell you I can’t. 
HE 
But you did before. 
SHE 
That was different. 
HE 

| Suspiciously] Oh, it was! Well, if 
you can come out when that fat stiff 
is here, why can’t you come out now ? 

MAN-ABOUT-TOWN 


I really must take more exercise. 


SHE 

Oh, I was just born this way. 
HE 

With a love for fat men? 
SHE 

Harold! How can you? 
HE 


Too bad you’re so damned decent 
.. 1 regret it. 
SHE 
So do I. 
THE SWEET-YOUNG-THING 
Mv case exactly. 
HE 
Well then, come on out and let’s 
talk it over. 
SHE 
I would if I could. . but I won't. 
THE SWEET-YOUNG-THING 
I believe I would make a wonder 
ful actress. .[ know just how she feels. 


HER AUNT 


I must ask Mr. Smithers to call 
soon. .he hasn’t been over for weeks 
HE 

Open the door! 
SHE 


I haven’t a word to say. 
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HE 
|Trying the knob]: 
locks, anyway? 
SHE 
How do I know? 
HE 
I don’t know who invented the d. . ; 
the dear things[ THE AUDIENCE 
titters—they always do, you know} 
but I know what you need. 
SHE 
| Provocatively|: What do I need? 
HE 


Caveman methods; and I only wish 


Who invented 


[ were the caveman type. ... Who in- 
vented locks, anyway? 
SHE 
There! You can't criticize me any 
more..you've admitted your own 
limitations. 
HE 
| haven't. 
SHE 


Yes you did. You just said, in 
different words, that you regret you're 
so damned decent. 

HE 

Have it your own way; but honest- 
ly, don’t you regret that I’m so decent 
and that I’m unhappy? 


SHE 
I do. 

HE 
\re you happy? 

SHE 
N-o....only decent. 

HE 


\nd you really regret that you're 
decent ? 
SHE 
Certainement ! 
HE 
[Trying the door again]: Who in- 
vented locks, anyway? 
SHE 
Oh, go to sleep and let me be miser- 
able! 
HE 
Misery loves company. . 
out and talk it over. 


SHE 


. .come on 


Talk what? 
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HE SHE 
You regret you’re so decent and I How are you this morning? 
regret that you're so decent and | MAN-ABOUT-TOWN 
regret that I’m so decent, so let’s re- Lord, she’s a cool one! 
gret together that w e’'re both so THE OTHER 
damned decent. Don’t mind “chiffon Pale, but perfect. 
ats iets abe SHE THE LOCAL COMSTOCK 
oe This is awful. . perfectly awful. 


Grab the rug! I’m coming! 
THE LOCAL COMSTOCK 
| Half rising from his seat) Aha! 
HER AUNT THE OTHER 
I’m glad Alice’s mother isn’t here. Huh? Oh, Yes! Fine! Must thank 
THE SWEET-YOUNG-THING you Mr. Carr [bows] and you, Mrs. 
I don’t blame her a bit. Carr [bows] for most pleasant time. . 


HE 


Sleep well ? 


MAN-ABOUT-TOWN most splendiferously pleasant. 
About time for Fatty to show up. . [Curtain] 
suppose he’s her husband. THE LOCAL COMSTOCK 


THE AUDIENCE leans forward I suppose I'll have to let it go since 
in breathless anticipation; HE grabs they're married, 

the rug; off-stage there is a snore fol- THE-SWEET_YOUNG-THING 
lowed by low whistle and a snort; ut yi did a, week ts cane tee 
SHE enters from her room and THE naan tae , 

OTHER enters from the stairs carry- a 2 si Meal oan id 

ing a pitcher of water. THE OTHER MAN-ABOUT-TOWN 
stops short and stares; dips his hand 
in the water and passes it across his 


brow. 


Piffle. . pure rot! 
HER AUNT 


I hope Alice will never tell her 


THE OTHER mother she has seen this. 
Good mornin’, Mrs. Carr. STENTORIAN BAWL FROM 
THE SWEET-YOUNG-THING THE CURB 
Why, she’s married! Numbers forty-sebben and fifty-one. 


Sonnet to Fate 
By Jo Hartman 


© DESTINY, who called thee vagrant lass 
Mistook thee, truly, did not know thy face— 
For thou art gentle, kind, and full of grace, 
Bestowing tenderness the while ye pass 

With feet invisible! Yon tangled mass 

Of violets, that lift their heads apace, 

Declare thee fair; the robin in his race 

With Spring, goes caroling thy praise. Alas, 
"Tis man that would believe his Kismet tool 

Of evil forces, unjust psychic laws, 

Himself the consequent; (defrauded fool, 

His fate evolves within—an outer cause 

Affects but outwardly) he makes thy rule 

\ despot one, then blames or gives applause! 
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By Right of Discovery 


By Bernard Mercer 





HE two attractively attired 

women, hurrying from the sta- 
tion entrance toward the impressive 
limousine with its two liveried atten- 
dants, stopped short at the same 
moment. Both wore the same bewild 
ered, astonished expression and both 
exclaimed, almost in the same breath : 
“How remarkable.” 

They turned and looked after the 
girl in the dingy gray suit who had 
just passed. 

“Did you ever see such a resem 
blance ?”’ exclaimed Mrs. Carleton, the 
older of the two. 

“Why, Doris!’ was the reply. “If 
that girl had a little more rouge she 
would look more like Maizie’s picture 
than Maizie looks herself!” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Carleton with the 
explosive finality that characterized 
her utterances. ‘I don’t believe Provi- 
dence throws such co-incidences in 
one’s way for nothing. I am not go 
ing to let that house-party fall through 
after all our planning simply because 
one of Maizie Leroy’s freaks has kept 
her away.” She was retracing her 
way back into the station. The young 
er woman followed, too much amazed 
even to voice the curiosity which 
quickened her steps. 

The counter-currents of incoming 
and outgoing passengers streaming 
through the big, general waiting 
room seemed to promise little chance 
of identification, but Mrs. Carleton 
began a thorough search of the room. 
Away over in the corner she spied a 
slumped heap of dingy gray and, 
making a detour from the rear that 
her presence might not be discovered, 
she stood where she could study the 


girl’s face. It was indeed a striking 
face, but not a happy one. The eyes 
were full of anguish and the mouth 
wore a dispirited, dejected droop; 
like an aura, despondency emanated 
from the discouraged figure. of the 
girl. 

Not infrequently impulse carried 
Doris Carleton where the circumspect 
feared to tread, so now she did not 
hesitate, but walked up to the girl, 
held out her hand, smiled and said: 
“l am Mrs. Carleton of Glenwood, 
may | sit down here a moment and 
talk with you?” 

The girl gave no audible reply. In 
her gaze of appraisement there was 
sophistication, suspicion and a certain 
amount of scorn, but no fear. Her 
eyes seemed to say: “What do you 
take me for? Don’t you think I go 
to the movie shows and read the 
‘warning-to-young-girls’ column in 
the papers?” The woman ignored her 
hostile attitude, saying, as she seated 
herself: “You do not look very 
happy; maybe you too have come to 
meet friends who did not arrive. The 
failure of one of my guests has put 
me in an awkward position. . would 
you help me out if you could?” 

“What could I do?” The voice 
bespoke reserve, but considerable 
curiosity. 

“Can you act?” Doris Carleton’s 
ingenuous smile would have disarmed 
a less suspicious person, but a cynical 
sneer played over the girl’s feature’s 
as she said: 

“The moving picture directors say 


not. TThat’s why I'm here.. that’s 
why I am..well, I’m at the end of 
my row. You know that, I guess 
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What have you to offer?” There was 
both defiance and desperation in the 
question. 

Mrs. Carleton had not expected this 
attitude of mind and scarcely knew 
how to proceed. 

“It’s this way,” she haltingly began. 
“Il am giving a house-party. It be- 
gins tonight and my sister, Miss 
Duane, and I came down to meet a 
guest—the guest, in fact,—a girl from 
New York that we have told every- 
body about; pretty, brilliant, attrac- 
tive and all that, you know. And then 
she didn’t come. I have asked two 
men to meet her who have put off a 
yachting trip simply for my party and 
they will be furious. The whole af- 
fair will be a failure without her.” 

“But where do I come in?” the girl 
interrupted. 

For answer the woman took from 
her heavily beaded bag a small mina- 
ture which she handed to the girl. 
She looked at it incredulous, facin- 
ated. The eyes that looked up from 
the picture had the same rare violet 
shading as her own; the smiling lips 
had the same whimsical curves ; there 
was more color in the picture, but less 
character. 

With sudden decision the girl re- 
turned the picture: “It’s a clever 
stall you have, Mrs. Carleton. You 
quite honor my intelligence by so 
much... .” 

“What do you mean?” The woman 
stood up abruptly and both the in- 
tuition and the experience of the girl 
told her that the indignation and the 
flushed face were genuine. Then all 
in an instant the woman got the 
girl's point of view. “Why, why,” 
she stammered. “I never once thought 
of your thinking that; I thought you 
would think it was a lark to come 
along... .’’ Then she suddenly remem- 
bered something: “Do you see that 
pile of papers on the newsstand over 
there? On the first page of the second 
section is my picture, a write-up of the 
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coming house-party and a reproduc- 
tion of this very minature.” 

“Can you give me enough informa- 
tion,” asked the girl quietly “for me 
to assume the part?” 

Just then the other woman came up 
and Mrs. Carleton turned in relief. 

“Miss Leroy, this is my _ sister, 
Sophie Duane,” she said. “Sophie, 
will you tell Jenkins that Miss Leroy 
has lost her checks and that he'll have 
to get her trunks without them. .he 
can manage it all right.”’ 

If there had been a fourth person 
in the car on the twelve mile drive out 
to Glenwood the reminiscent conver- 
sation might have sounded a bit 
strained, but the eager interest with 
which “Miss Leroy” was listening to 
her own accomplishments and the ad- 
miring awe with which Sophie Duane 
was following her sister’s lead caused 
both girls to think the situation in- 
tensely dramatic and brimming with 
the most wonderful romance. Doris 
Carleton herself was not a little proud 
of the way her scheme was working. 

It was not the first time that Jen- 
kins had gotten a trunk and raised it’s 
lid without either check or key ; young 
ladies often forgot such small things; 
and that the pink gauze dinner gown 
which “Miss Leroy” wore that even- 
ing was a trifle short in no way de- 
tracted from her graceful, girlish 
figure. Her dinner partner was Ver- 
non Heywood and it required no su- 
pernatural intuition to discover that 
he had heard a great deal about her, 
that he had spent considerable specu- 
lative thought upon her and that he 
was far from being disappointed. She 
had early learned from Mrs. Carle- 
ton that he was leaving in three days 
for an indefinite cruise and that his 
departure had been delayed simply to 
meet her. 

It was a big house and well filled 
with the usual house-party types. 
There was the oracular widow, up- 
to-the-eyes in occultism; fat married 
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women who told stale jests of marital 
infelicity ; pompous professional men, 
inflated with a sense of their own suc- 
cesses. The dinner partners, so anx- 
ious to become acquainted, yet flound- 
ering in a sea of vapid remarks which 
deluged them from all sides, caught 
at a straw of conversation which 
drifted across the table. 

“Do you believe any of that stuff?” 
Heywood asked in a low tone. 

“T can't say that I actually believe 
it,” replied the girl. “But it has al- 
ways sounded extremely reasonable to 
me. I wish I might meet someone 
whom I could feel I had met before.” 
Her tone was both eager and serious, 
but he replied in light banter. 

“Now, I felt sure you were going 
to recognize me as your one-time 
Egyptian affinity.” 

“Absolutely sure of it.” 
to his mood at once. 

“Do you know enough about such 
stuff to get away with it?” 

The girl smiled as she thought that 
she was being called upon to “get 
away” with quite a few things, but 
she replied: ‘Possibly. Why?” 

“They are an awfully credulous 
bunch,” he said. “You have only to 
watch the way they lap up what that 
woman says,” indicating the oracular 
widow, “to know that. It woud be 
lots of fun.” 

“Tt certainly would,” she assented. 
“How shall we begin?” 

They were talking in low tones and 
no one was paying the slightest at- 
tention to them. Heywood outlined 
the plan: “It won’t do to have too 
much pre-arranged—spoils the whole 
effect—there’s going to be some 
music pretty soon..that’s the cue. 
When we hear it, we each remember 
the other. I have a Karnac scarab in 
my upper left vest pocket and there 
is a deep scar on my right shoulder. 
With your ingenuity, out of this you 
ought to weave a whole series of con- 
necting incarnations.” 

They were silent and looked at each 


She rose 
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other in a puzzled, questioning sort of 
way. About half way through the 
dinner a concealed orchestra began 
a wild, weird, oriental selection. Miss 
Leroy and Mr. Heywood simultan- 
eously laid down their knifes and 
forks, and gazed into each other’s 
eyes, 

“Egvpt,” whispered Miss Leroy, 
wide-eyed with tense questioning ex- 
pectancy. 

“Egypt!” impressively echoed Mr. 
Heywood, loud enough for the others 
to hear. There was a dramatic hush 
as Miss Leroy arose and assumed the 
stiff, peculiar posture of an ancient 
Egyptian in fantastic temple dance, 
hands, feet and body moving in rhy- 
thmic, serpentine precision as she be- 
gan to chant: 

“T see the silver bosom of the Nile. . 

The purple lotus bares its golden heart, 

The moon is rising to the night birds 
call, 

The jasmine flower its perfume flings 
afar, 

My love is waiting’... .. 

Suddenly she stopped and, shield- 
ing her face as from a blow, rent the 
dead silence of the room with a wild, 
unearthly shriek. 

“My love,” she cried. Vv 
murdered him!’ With both hands 
before her eyes she moaned and cried 
as one in terrorized agony, then as 
one aroused from trance, looked about 
dazed. 

“T..1 beg your pardon,” she said, 
as if to the whole company. “I saw 
something..I lived over something 
that happened...” Then as though 
fearful that she had said too much, 
she stopped reflective, but for a mo- 
ment only when, as one who 
aside conventional restrictions, 
continued: “You know that I have 
never seen any of you before. Yet I 
am so certain of something that I 
want to make an experiment. Some- 
one here has a scarab that once be- 
longed to me. If vou will blindfold 
me and each of you pass before me, 


” 


“They have 


casts 


she 
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not nearer than three feet, I will tell 
you who has it. 

Heywood was charmed with her 
histronic and_ tersichorean ability. 
“But,” he said to himself, “Here is 
where she falls down. I’m not strong 
for this blindfold stuff.” 

But after three or four had passed 
before her and he had only started in 
the direction of the point agreed upon 
she commanded: “Stop! In the up- 
per left hand pocket of this man’s in- 
ner garment there is a grayish-green 
scarab. It was given me by my lover 
five thousand years ago. It is a talis- 
man and the priests desired it above 
all other things. They lay in wait in 
the shadow of the temple by the river 
with cruel, shining knives. .and they 
murdered him. One scar yet remains. 
It is on his right shoulder.”’ 

The house guests held their breath 
in amazement as Heywood drew the 
scarab from his upper left vest pocket. 
Montrose Desmond, just a little pale, 
said: “I'll vouch for the scar; and 
he never would tell any of us how he 
got it.” 

Following this dramatic episode, 
the oracular widow was as eagerly 
sought as the Pythoness of Delphi, 
there was no lack of animated con- 
versation on all sides and the two chief 
actors achieved exactly what they had 
played for: The perfect freedom that 
persons who have known each other 
for five thousand years are supposed 
to have. 

Later in the evening when they 
strolled out into the moonlight and 
far enough from the house to take 
hold of each other’s hands, jump up 
and down and laugh like two excited 
children, he said: “How in the world 
did you work that blindfold game?” 

“Oh, that’s my psychic secret!" she 
said. “I can’t tell anybody that.” 

“I’m really hurt,”’ he said, and his 
voice sounded as though he actually 
were. “I..I thought you liked me.” 

“T do,” she said simply. ‘That's 
why I could do it.” 
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“Tell me.” There was both plead- 
ing and command in his voice. 

“You will laugh at me,”’ she evaded. 

“T will not.” 

“Did you ever read any of Karin 
Michaelis? No? Well, she _ tells 
about it, but no one would believe her. 
When a woman really likes a man 
there is a certain psychic aroma by 
which she can tell when he is near.” 

“But what is it like?” 

“It would sound too fantastic; too, 
too..” she broke off in a laugh. 

“It’s queer,” he said. “But nothing 
you say sounds fantastic. Do you 
know, when you were rhythmically 
chanting that impromptu scene you 
conjured up, I really could see it too.”’ 

“Could you? I saw it plainly.” 

“And you don't think I can under- 
stand about the other?’ he persisted. 

“Did you ever have a memory of 
something that never really hap- 
pened,” she asked. 

“Why, no. I'm afraid I don’t get 
quite what you mean.” 

“Some people call it premonition, 
but I think you know its going to hap- 
pen because you have experienced it 
before.” 

“What, for instance?” 

“Didn't you ever have the memory 
of a kiss that. .that..never. .”’ 

“Yes, if premonition and memory 
are the same right now I..” His lips 
finished the sentence in an unexpected 
manner. 

When her own were free enough, 
she indignantly protested: “I was 
trying to explain about. .about. .” 

“You have,” he said. “Fully, ex- 
plicitly, satisfactorily. That kiss is 
a memory and a premonition; it is the 
aroma of a soul. I could never con- 
fuse it with anything else.” 

“You are laughing at me,” she said, 
before he could prevent, she turned 
and went into the house. 

For the next three days he paid her 
undivided court and made open and 
ardent love; that is, as ardent as the 
presence of three fat ladies, a rival 
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bachelor, an occult oracle, a moving 
picture director and the head of a 
publishing house would allow. She 
would never consent to see him alone 
again and all the other men followed 
his lead and made love, each in his 
own peculiar and particular way. She, 
with impersonations, interpretative 
dances and dramatic readings (some 
of her own composition) furnished 
entertainment and amusement for the 
entire party, while the moving picture 
man was sure she could make her for- 
tune on the stage and the book pub- 
lisher reproved her that she did not 
turn her talent to more serious ac- 
count. 

When these things had been re- 
peated to her over and over, time with- 
out number, one day she changed her 
demurely, deprecating manner to the 
director and said: ‘You don’t really 
mean that. It’s simply because I am 
Doris Carleton’s friend and have 
means and position and clothes that 
you think I can act.” 

“T tell you, young lady,” said the 
splenetic, vehement old gentleman. 
“If you were to come to me today with 
a contract I would sign it for you at 
fifty dollars a week.” 

“Good gracious! Do mean 
that?” she exclaimed. 

“IT surely do,” he affirmed. 

“Well,” she said meditatively, 
“When I go on the stage, I don't 
think I'll use my real name. How do 
you think ‘Helena Kirkwood’ would 
sound ?” 

“All right with me,” he said. 

She went up to her room and pres- 
ently came back with a printed form 
all filled in with the exception of the 
signature. This she handed to the 
director and with finger pointing to 
the vacant line, said: “Sign here, 
please.” 

He read it, chuckled, took out a fat 
fountain pen and_ signed in big, 
sprawling letters: “Henry G. Barton, 
Director Bonified Film Company.” 


ve yu 
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“You are an amusing young lady,” 
he said indulgently. 

“I trust you will always be of the 
same opinion, sir,” she replied and 
put the contract carefully away. 

At the end of the third day, Hey- 
wood decided that even though he 
must break eternally with his friend, 
he would give up all thought of the 
cruise. He was not interested in 
yachting. He was not interested in 
anything except to get Maizie Leroy 
alone long enough to explain that he 
was not making light of the kiss he 
had taken and that it meant more to 
him than anything that had ever hap- 
pened to him. He was compelled, 
however, to go away for a few hours 
to countermand certain orders which 
his former plans had _ necessitated. 
Before he left he sent a pleading note 
begging Maizie to meet him at nine 
that evening in the vine-covered arbor. 

That afternoon the unexpected ar- 
rived in the form of the real and be- 
lated Maizie Leroy. There was a 
babel of incredulous exclamations, ex- 
cited protestations and incoherent ex- 
planations which did not explain 
much. ‘The girl’? was calmest of all 
and finally got a hearing. 

“IT do not see that I am to blame 
for anything,” she said. “I came here 
at the invitation and earnest solici- 
tation of Mrs. Carleton. I have tried 
to play the part she assigned to me 
and you all seemed satisfied, while I 
am willing to take this experience sim- 
as a diploma guaranteeing that | 
Nobody is hurt or defrauded 
“ade- 


ply 
can act. 
and I am willing to waive the 
quate compensation’ promised me, if 
I may make one condition. I have 
slain my feeling to make a holiday 
for you, now just for the sake of giv- 
ing me a little psychological data, 
continue the pretense a little further. 
I have ‘broken ground’ for Miss Leroy 
in a very interesting love affair; sup- 
pose she takes it up where I left off 
and no one tells Mr. Heywood of the 
substitution ?” 
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“That’s great,” said the real Miss 
Leroy. “I’m game if nobody tells 
him.” 

So it was arranged that the real 
Miss Leroy was to meet Mr. Heywood 
in the vine-covered arbor that evening 
at nine o'clock. No one saw “the 
girl” slip from her room and crawl 
through the shrubbery in behind the 
arbor, but she was there when eager 
footsteps came down the path toward 
a white dress that gleamed from with- 
in the vine-covered alcove. 

“Maizie, my darling!” she heard a 
pleading voice exclaim. “Won't you 
listen to me..to my love? I would 
sell my soul for one more kiss like 
that.” 

The real Maizie, a coquette to the 
tips of her eye-lashes, lifted her lips 
and whispered: “You do _ not 
need..’’ and the smothered preposi- 
tion bespoke realization. 

But in an instant a very different 
voice, an indignant man’s voice said: 
“What kind of jest is this? The kiss 
I gave was intended for the woman I 
love and not for a stranger.”” Maizie 
stepped out into the moonlight and 
turned her face toward him. Dazed, 
startled, bewildered, he looked at her 
and said slowly and sadly: “Did you 
have only one such kiss in the world 
to give?” 

Seeing the serious questioning in 
his eyes, Maizie Leroy turned and 
fled into the house. The man walked 
slowly back and sat down inside the 
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arbor and buried his face in his hands 
and. .was it a sob the girl heard?” 

“Oh, I didn’t know you cared like 
that,”’ she said as she crawled in under 
the lattice work. In an instant he had 
her in his arms and her lips were ans- 
wering the question he had asked the 
other woman. 

“So a kiss is a soul identification 
after all,’”’ she said. 

“There could never be another like 
this,” he said, “except this. ."’ and he 
punctuated the sentence with an illus- 
tration. 

“And it is the real me that you love, 


not the society girl; the heiress?” she 
questioned, wistfully. 
“IT would love you if you were 


neither.” 

“Well, I’m not,” she fiercely ex- 
claimed. “I’m just an imposter who 
has come in here and played a part 
and I have a contract to go to work 
for the Bonified Film people for fifty 
dollars a week and that was the real 
Maizie Leroy that you kissed a few 
moments ago.” 

“Then I am a fortunate man,” said 
Heywood gravely. “I have discov- 
ered that perfume ts the soul of the 
flower and while two roses may have 
the same color, form and texture, it 
need not be the hot-house variety that 
is the most fragrant.” 


“And you don’t even know my 
name,” she said wonderingly. 
“Your kiss is the aroma of your 


soul,” he replied, “and I claim you. . 
by right of discovery.” 


RESIDUUM 


IVE me the meager praise of enemies! 
That thing my dearest foe admits of me, 
Commending what I am unwillingly, 


Must needs be true. 


Its worth is greater far 


That all the fulsome flatteries of friends. 
This ground he cannot take from me shall be 
A strong walled citadel which I shall hold 


Life’s vantage point and fight for to the end. 
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Versatile Versifiers 
Or Getting the Goat-getters Goat 


By Cruse Carriel 


T is in no way remarkable that the 

clubwomen are undertaking the 
production of free verse as a short- 
cut to fame and glory, nor is it espec- 
ially reprehensible so long as the pro- 
duction of this form of break-by- 
sense prose is considered in the nature 
of a stunt, or as someone has delicately 
phrased it, a “yawp.”” The chief dan- 


ger lies in our self-constituted cul- 
tural censors—the women’s clubs— 


“accepting” free verse as an art, when 
in truth it.is no more than a fad. 

There is a pitiful ingenuousness in 
the naive striving and straining for 
the poet’s laurels by these dear ladies 
with their not unusual ability to break 
a prose line into (sometimes) metrical 
lengths. True poetry, based as it is 
on principles of poise and beauty, 
balance and rhythm, withholds itself 
from the profaning touch of the in- 
elegant, the ignorant and the sans 
cullote as it does from those whe, 
through sheer laziness, have not ac- 
quired the antithesis of these charac- 
teristics. 

True it is that some subjects seem 
to lend themselves to this form, but 
it is yet to be demonstrated that there 
is required any unusual, inherent 
ability for its utilization. Several 
persons of my acquaintance produce 
specimens of free verse which compare 
not at all unfavorably with what is 
said to represent the acme of this form 
of expression. And these, too, are 
utterly incapable of writing a full 
rhymed stanza of any merit. Poets 
still continue to be born, not made; 
and they appear to exhibit a fine dis- 
crimination in their choice of parents. 

But even with those subjects which 
seem especially adapted to expression 
in the free verse form, who will deny 


that the classical form adds unity, 
cohesion, balance, rhythm, stimulus 
and all of the other elements which go 
to differentiate between poetry and 
prose. 

A poor woman worships her hus- 
band (who is engaged in a danger- 
ous occupantion) and puts her faith 
in God; the man is killed. There is 
a good free verse subject: 

To die 

She laid her down 

Without a sigh regretful, 

Folded hands close-clasped. 

The wall 

Before her eyes 

Was blank 

Except the call 

Of dust for cloth 

Along the moulding. 

By the door 

A child whimpered 

But did not cry aloud. 

Beyond, 

A brief but gloomy hall 

Led to the other squalid room— 

A tall man’s head 

Would touch; 

The roof to floor so nigh— 

And here 

An infant’s wear 

Cluttered a line 

From stove to window. 

Unwashed dishes 

Filled a soapy pan. 

Her God 

To her had lied! 

Promised safety her man 

Should she combine 

With faith her works. 

Yet God-made men were killed? 

Sick hope! 

And of that malady 

She died. 

That, I believe, is fairly good free 
verse. The reason I think so is that 
it is adapted from what is said to be 
among the more difficult forms of 
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classical verse, a sonnet. Not one, 
however, that was written between 


bath and breakfast. You will notice 
that it follows the identical wording 
and punctuation of the foregoing; 
only the form is different: 

To die she laid her down without a sigh 
Regretful, folded hands close-clasped. 

The wall 
Before her eyes was blank except the call 
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Man’s head would touch; the roof to 
floor so nigh— 

And here an infant’s wear cluttered a line 

From stove to window. Unwashed dishes 
filled 

A soapy pan. Her God to her had lied! 

Promised safety her man should she 
combine 

With faith her works. 
men were killed? 

Sick hope! And of that malady she died. 


Yet God-made 


Of dust for cloth along the moulding. ‘ 
By . s That may or may not be good 
The door a child whimpered, but did not poetry ; but if good free were we rd 
cry because it is poetry and poor free verse 
Aloud. Beyond, a brief but glommy hall 'S poor because it is prose—what ts 


Led to the other squalid room—a tall free verse? 





Labor to Churchman 
By Lannie Haynes Martin 


OUR God, you say, is not a citizen— 

His kingdom not of earth but of the skies— 
And Yet for Him you build a splendid house 
With dimes and dollars that you beg from us 
Or wheedle through our natural desire 
For being duped which sends us to bazaars 
And suppers from which come one-oyster jokes. 
And only in this house, you say, He dwells; 
I may not claim acquaintance save I too 
Go there, join trust that holds itself apart. 
He then, not neighbor and not citizen, 
Holds property exempted from all tax— 
A husband, wishing to evade the law 
Sometimes transfers his holdings to his wife, 
If you without His knowledge or consent 
Have done this thing, then He is not to blame 
But just suppose that He were German born, 
Or alien, from whatever land you will— 
And came and lived here scorning all but those 
Who fawned upon Him, cheated in His name: 
And He grown rich with landed, vast estates 
Did then refuse to pay the lawful tax? 
What would you call Him? Or what love expect 
From us who work to get our little homes 
And then pay taxes to a government 
Which claims to stand for justice; equity ? 
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ISOGEOTHERM HYPOTHESIS 


of Mineral Occurrence and Origin 
By Witham Plotts 


Showing how Petroleum, Coal and other Carbonaceous Products 
occur in Orderly, Definite Limited Horizons, Inde- 
pendently of the Plane of Stratification. 


(Continued from October Issue) 


There has been deposited with the Editors a certified check for $1,000.00 
for the discovery of an occurrence of the minerals mentioned which will plainly 
refute their occurrence under this hypothesis. Vast amounts of time and money 
could be saved and an inestimable addition to science would be made if instead 
of the vague, perhaps pseudo-idea that we have of the formation of coal, we 
could obtain a detailed, rational account of the processes through which car- 
bonaccous matter passes before re-appearing on the coal horizon.—EDITORS}| 





The stratigraphy in connection 
with the oil occurrences in the old 
Whittier oil field, altho possess- 


ing certain general features in com- 
mon with all other oil producing dis- 
tricts, contains those fundamental 
features in such an exaggerated 
aspect, that the determining of the 
law of the oil occurrence has seemed 
inexplicable and past finding out, and 
while perhaps no other oil field has 
been so much studied and described, 
it will perhaps interest many to get 
still another description, and general 
deductions from my _ observations, 
because, perchance, they “never 
looked at it that way.” 

The trend of the exposed strata in 
this field is found by much investi- 
gation to average a true east and 
west, but as the developed portion, 
which is well defined by numerous 
failures (at least on its northeast side ) 
extends in a nearly northwest and 
southeast direction, and is very re- 
stricted in width, at least in its north- 
west end, owing to the steep dip of 
the oil horizon, it is obvious that oil 
occurrence along the line of strike of 
the strata is not very extended, and 
seldom reaches as much as half a mile. 


This is the feature that was so puz- 
zling to the early operators, and many 
investors still have an aching void in 
the region of their pocketbooks, ow- 
ing to failure to locate producing 
wells a short distance along the line 
of strike of the strata from good 
producers. 

It might be supposed that what- 
ever was the cause of this general un- 
conformity of the course of the oil 
belt to the trend or strike of the 
strata, the continuance of porosity in 
many of the oil strata, in obliquely 


crossing the narrow field, would 
cause great irregularities in the 
flanks of the general oil belt. But 


this is not the case, the limits of the 
field being fairly regular, as _repre- 
sented by developments, oil seepages, 
and other surface indications ; one ex- 
ception, however, being a_ consider- 
able seepage midway of the field, and 
near the line of the southwestern 
edge of developments, the rest of the 
seepages being, of course, on the 
other, or shallow side. 

There has not been a single failure 
in the defined field, except such wells 
as were pinched out, or plugged with 
lost tools, or by failure to shut off the 
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water, while close outside the defined 
limits, there have been sunk numer- 
ous failures, and not a single product- 
ive well. All those failures on the 
southwestern or deep side, however, 
may be considered as being of insuf- 
ficient depth, while the northeastern 
side, representing the outcrop of the 
oil horizon—as the writer pointed 
out several years ago—is defined per- 
manently, and nothing of any conse- 
quence can be expected there. 


This clean-cut limit of the oil field 
may be accounted for on the supposi- 
tion that the separate oil strata have 
little persistence or continuance of 
porosity, so that the oil has always 
remained well in its defined limits of 
original deposition, and indeed this 
seems to be the case, as seldom can 
any single stratum be identified with 
any certainty in adjoining wells. 

The old-time driller in the Whittier 
field does not speak of “the oil sand”’ 
because he knows that there is no 
such thing as a definite oil sand there, 
but there are dozens, perhaps hun- 
dreds of them, so many that it is im- 
possible to more than give their mode 
of occurrence. Perhaps the oil in 
some of these separate strata is inter- 
communicable, although they seem to 
be separated by well defined strata of 
impervious shale. 


The strata in this field dip all the 
way from 45 degrees in the south- 
eastern end, to vertically in the 
northwestern end. This is deter- 
mined by observing the dip of the 
exposed strata at the surface, by com- 
paring in neighboring wells the depth 
at which is encountered certain per- 
sistent strata that may reasonably be 
supposed to be continuous from well 
to well, and by recovering numerous 
pieces of under-reamings, containing 
portions of the face of the hole, in 
which the bedding is plainly marked. 

The general trend of the hills or 
anti-cline conforms closely to the 
trend of the oil field, so that the trend 
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of the strata cuts obliquely across 
both. It has often been held by per- 
sons who have not themselves inves- 
tigated, that this is impossible; that 
the strike of the strata must neces- 
sarily conform to the axis of the anti- 
cline, but this need not follow, as in 
this case there might have been, and 
probably was, over the whole region 
originally, a universal dip of the 
strata to the south southeast befo~e 
the anti-cline began to form. 

This feature of unconformity of 
the outcrop of the oil horizon to the 
horizontal trend of the strata is not 
at all exceptional, but nowhere else, 
perhaps, does it occur in such exag- 
gerated form. If, however, we view 
in perspective, a profile of the oil 
horizon of this field as it extends into 
the earth in the direction of the dip 
of the strata, we find that the same 
phenomenon of unconformity to the 
plane of bedding occurs, the oil hori- 
zon, as in most other fields, dipping 
roughly about half as much as the 
strata does, but as the strata in this 
field dips very steeply, and in most 
other fields but slightly, the uncon- 
formity here is very noticeable, while 
in other fields it has not been suf- 
ficiently noticed to cause comment. 

Here we have under consideration 
an oil field where the strata stands at 
such a pitch that it is considerably 
nearer vertical than horizontal 
throughout the field; the field extend- 
ing, not with the strata, but obliquely 
across it; a narrow belt of oil pro- 
ducing territory with shallow wells 
and oil outcroppings on one side, de- 
noting the outcropping of the oil 
horizon, with gradually deepening 
wells toward the other side where the 
field is defined by the limitation of 
depth, the cost and time of drilling 
the deep wells being heretofore pro- 
hibitive. 

It must be admitted that this is a 
very difficult matter to describe com- 
prehensively to those who have here- 
tofore not given it much attention, 
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and people generally have somehow 
got the notion that oil is a concomi- 
tant of certain individual strata, and 
must necessarily occur in connection 
with those strata and nowhere else, 
and it must be confessed that it does 
appear so in an oil country like, for 
instance, western Pennsylvania, 
where, sometimes over an extent of 
twenty or thirty miles the oil is con- 
fined to one or two well defined strata, 
which can be unmistakably identified 
for that distance; however, if the ob- 
server will view in perspective 100 or 
200 miles of that country, he must 
note that the oil-containing horizon 
as a whole does not conform to the 
plane of stratification. 

Now what does this orderly, I will 
not say regular, non-conformity of 
the oil horizon to the plane of strati- 
fication signify? Just this, it gives us 
the key to the origin of the oil, to its 
distillation from below by the heat of 
the earth, and its final disposition in 
its original isogeotherm, or plane of 
equal heat, which would rarely or 
never be in exact conformity with the 
plane of stratification, and as the re- 
gion slowly emerged from the hot 
depths, and the miles of strata above 
became worn away, the strata con- 
tinued its tilting, usually on the same 
order it began, until the oil horizon 
itself became contorted and dipping, 
though not usually so greatly as the 
strata. 

The oil at Whittier all occurs in the 
regular Puente series of formation, 
composed of shales, sands, and con- 
glomerates. Beginning generally at 
the base of the hills, and extending 
south, is a much later formation, 
resting unconformably upon the Pu- 
ente. At the Leffingwell ranch this 
newer deposit extends into the hills in 
a body of several hundred acres, with 
the bottom of the canyons cutting 
through in places into the Puente 
series, which is noticeably different, 
even to a novice. At several other 
places there are detached patches of 
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the later formation, which have so 
far escaped complete denudation. 

This matter of more than one se- 
ries of deposits, however, is of little 
interest or value to the oil man, for 
the lines of demarkation mapped out 
by geologists, separating the supposed 
serial deposits with their fanciful 
names (generally borrowed from far 
away Britain), is no barrier what- 
ever to the orderly course of the pe- 
troleum, and coal and perhaps other 
horizons, which, scorning such insig- 
nificant obstacles, keep right on into 
and through many named deposits. 
Even truly separate series resting un- 
conformably upon each other, pro- 
viding they had reached sufficient sub- 
sidence, exert no influence whatever 
upon the orderly course of those 
horizons. 

The continuation of the Whittier 
field, or rather the outcrop, is in an 
E. S. E. direction, along the Puente 
hills, and, while the whole oil horizon 
does not outcrop — portions continu- 
ing over the summit where the hills 
are lowest — it outcrops sufficiently 
completely, to form a line of seep- 
ages to beyond Olinda, about fifteen 
miles. 


This outcropping represents the 
edge of an immense oil field which 
has heretofore been considered too 


deep to successfully operate to any 
great extent, except near the outcrop, 
which is somewhat irregular, owing 
to its non-conformity with the steeply 
dipping outcropping strata. These 
strata as at Whittier, trend east and 
west the whole distance, while the 
line of seepages along with the groups 
of wells at Whittier, run S. E.; a few 
miles S. E. of that point, bend more 
easterly, and continue about E. S. E. 
to Olinda, being considerably out of 
conformity with the bedding the 
whole distance. 

Recent development, in closing up 
the gaps between the groups of pro- 
ducing wells, has a tendency to show 
that what was apparently a_ succes- 
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sion of overlapping oil strata a thous- 
and or so feet apart,, with barren 
strata between, is really a practically 
continuous outcrop of the whole oil 
horizon, altho somewhat irregular, 
owing no doubt to the irregularity of 
porous strata, in which only, the oil 
can occur, and which is absent at 
points along this grand outcrop. 

At other oil fields in California 
there are somewhat like conditions, 
the oil horizon rising abruptly from a 
great depth, and outcropping in 
steeply dipping strata, the porosity of 
the oil sands not being very continu- 
ous or persistent, so that altho some 
of the minor oil deposits have been 
destroyed by surface water having 
entered them, the near-by deposits are 
uninjured. 

A remarkable feature of this Whit- 
tier-Puente oil field is the greatest di- 
versity in the character of the oil: 
especially in the gravity, which 
ranges from a tarry substance too 
heavy to pump, up to 36 gravity 
(Baume.) It used to be thought that 
the basic oil was very light, and that 
the heavier oils had become so 
through the loss of their volatile con- 
stituents, but since the field is better 
developed, it appears that the lightest 
oils are the lowest in the oil horizon, 
and as a rule the heaviest are highest 
in that horizon. It seemed difficult 
at first to formulate such a rule, be- 
cause, where the oil horizon cut di- 
agonally across the edge of the steep- 
ly upturned strata, the differing oils 
seemed to be sandwiched in the oil 
horizon in a bewildering manner, but 
it is now plain that those deposits that 
are confined to the N. E. side, or 
underside of the oil horizon, are al- 
ways much lighter and more valu- 
able than the more persistent deposits 
that cut clear across the oil horizon, 
and the very tarry oil is confined to 
the top of the oil containing horizon. 
In fact, in nearly every well in Cali- 
fornia, traces, or small showings of 
tar are encountered, usually many 
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hundreds of feet above the main 
bodies of oil, and operators generally 
have learned to pay no attention to 
such showings, as they are usually of 
no great extent. The very light oil 
deposits also, are generally of limited 
extent, and the wells rarely hold up 
as well as those of medium gravity. 
It must not be assumed, however, 
that because a strata yields a very 
heavy oil, that deeper drilling will 
necessarily develop a deposit of light 
oil immediately under, although the 
chances are such as to be well worth 
the cost of making an extra thous- 
and feet of hole, where there is a con- 
siderable area to be proven. In other 
California oil fields it is also recog- 
nized that light oils are most likely 
to be found lower than the heavier 
oils, but the practice of classifying 
each level at which oil is found, as a 
separate oil “horizon,” has confused 
the matter. 

People who object to the subsid- 
ence, or isogeotherm hypothesis of 
petroleum origin, refer to the enor- 
mous amount of deposit it would ne- 
cessitate above the petroleum zones 
in order to secure the necessary heat 
to properly distill the product found 
therein, and ask for proof that there 
were two or three miles or so of de- 
posit above it. 

At several places in California, 
notably in the Coyote Hills district, 
it is more than 4,000 feet to the oil, 
and the only reason it is not found 
deeper at other places is obviously 
because that is close to the practical 
limit that can be reached without an 
outlay of cost which would be pro- 
hibitive. Indeed, it is only the last 
few years that it has been considered 
practicable to go more than half that 
distance in California, and wells of 
4000 feet, cost on an average, at least 
thirty thousand dollars. 

The strata, where it is cut into, 
4500 feet above the oil, has the same 
general appearance and texture, as it 
has in the oil horizon, or below it. 
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The inference is, that if there had not 
been several times that much super- 
incumbent deposit at the time of max- 
imum subsidence, the difference in 
texture in that 4500 feet of strata 
would be noticeable. Then the tem- 
perature at 4000 feet depth is, in the 
Coyote field, about 170° F. which 
would amount to about one degree 
tertiary and the universal denuda- 
tion must have been very great, as in 
such a friable formation, the rate of 
elevation would hardly much exceed 
that of denudation. 

But what is especially worthy of 
our attention is the enormous amount 
of denudation that would occur in 
such a formation, before it emerged 
above the surface of the ocean. In- 
deed, it never would have so emerged, 
containing the oil horizon intact, had 
it not been protected by immense 
masses of coarse, flinty sand, the sift- 
ings from the thousands of feet of 
denuded superincumbent strata; and 
the like masses of similar sand that 
everywhere protect the emerging 
beaches, give eloquent testimony tc 
this universal denudation by the 
waves. Nature in her destructive 
operations, takes no account of eco- 
nomic values, and it seems that re- 
cently formed oil strata like those of 
California, that have not had suffi- 
cient age to harden them, are as often 
as not, entirely cut to pieces by the 
wave erosion in their emergence. 
Examples of such oil horizon erosion 
can be witnessed at Point Firmin, 
and Summerland; and the shores of 
the Pacific for hundreds of miles is 
littered with splashes of asphaltum 
and paraffine, that come from the 
eroded bottom. 

Millions of dollars have been need- 
lessly wasted in drilling futile ex- 
ploration wells in the last sixty years, 
in insistent attempts to find oil in 
strata that were supposed to correlate 
with strata that are oil bearing in a 
distant locality, but which are entirely 
out of the oil containing horizon. 
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Those errors are made mostly where 
the oil fields are being developed in 
th direction of dip of the strata, where 
the oil horizon generally passes grad- 
ually from a lower to a higher strati- 
graphical plane. For instance, where 
the oil is obtained at, say 1000 feet 
depth, and it is known that at 3000 
feet depth, would be encountered 
strata that correlated with oil con- 
taining strata in a distant locality. 
Parties frequently sink wells to the 
lower level, when that great depth 
would be entirely out of the possible 
oil containing horizon for that local- 
ity. This has been going on ever 
since the writer was a boy, and he 
never heard of an instance where 
such a venture was successful. 

After going a few hundred feet 
below the known oil containing zone, 
the chance of encountering oil is less 
with every foot drilled, regardless of 
how prolific the strata are elsewhere. 

The great irregularity of the oc- 
currence of petroleum in its horizons, 
and its tendency to occur in extremely 
prolific deposits on or near the sum- 
mits of anti-clines, may be accounted 
for in this wise. As the heated strata 
subsided, and was being “skimmed” 
of its volatilized, carbonaceous and 
other matter, the volatilized matter 
that was to form the petroleum would 
encounter certain strata which would 
offer more resistance to its progress 
upward than other strata, and it would 
develop a tendency to follow lines of 
least resistence up under the shelving 
strata, thus gathering it constantly 
towards the apex of the anti-cline, or 
towards a region of less vertical re- 
sistence. 

The volatilized matter that formed 
coal, seemed to have more affinity for 
fine-grained impervious strata, where 
it finally lodged, and which would 
offer little resistance to its upward 
movement, consequently, coal is 
found to occur much more evenly, 
and continuously, in its individual de- 
posits or beds. 
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Inside Out 


Anonymous 
Breaking the shackles of pharisaical, puritanical dominance with an in- 
teresting exposition of the normal reaction of the child-mind to religious 
dogma as told under the protection of anonymity by one of literary prominence. 





WAS born. But, not remember- 

ing whether or not | wanted to 
be born I can not assign a motive, 
that is, a first cause (a priori-reason ) 
for my borning. I have an idea, how- 
ever, that, like many others, I just 
had bornedness “thrust upon me.” 
Between that time when I was born 
and the time when I began to remem- 
ber I have to trust to hearsay evi- 
dence. They tell that very early I 
began to notice color and to be af- 
fected by it, but that I was so insensi- 
ble to sound for a long time it was 
thought | might be deaf. My first 
vivid recollection was very much dis- 
credited by my elders. Every Sun- 
day afternoon I went with my mother 
to the county jail, where she distribu- 
ted tracts and cookies to the prison- 
ers. One day I startled both her and 
the inmates by announcing that I, too, 
had been in jail. “Only,” I said, 
“my jail didn’t stand still, it went up 
and up and then dropped down 
again.” I was severely reproved for 
this, but an aunt told my mother that 
I had a vivid imagination and was 
not to be punished, so for the first 
offense I escaped; but when at a din- 
ner party where prison reforms were 
being discussed I reasserted, very 
positively, that I had been in jail and 
not only I, but, said I, “Mamma and 
Aunt Mattie have been in jail, too!” 
I was whipped. 

After that I kept silent about my 
prison record, but I knew I had been 
in one of those iron-barred cages. 
The matter was cleared up and veri- 
fied years later when I went to A. in 
Virginia and learned that I had been 


taken there when only two years old 
and had gone up and down in the old 
Colonade Hotel iron elevator, the 
only thing of its kind in five hundred 
miles around. So early as that my 
interest was centered on things not 
stationary. 

The first thing that stands out 
clearly in my memory is the commit- 
ting of a murder. I do not think | 
could have been more than three or 
four years old and the remorse over 
that act is, I think, the only real con 
sciousness of guilt l ever had. It was 
a toad, and [ know now that it stood 
to me for the symbol of all ugliness. 
I thought it quite the most hideous 
thing I had ever seen, and I had not 
at that time heard Mr. Shakespeare's 
poetic fancy that it carried a jewel in 
its head. I hated it because it was 
ugly and I had the instinct in me to 
kill, not to kill things that were beau- 
tiful, for | remember feeling an actual 
pain in my breast when I saw a blue 
bird that had been shot. But I jabbed 
and punched and pounded this poor 
toad horribly, and felt a great satis- 
faction when it could no longer move. 
Shortly afterwards I heard of a man 
who had been killed and had left a 
lot of little children with nothing to 


eat. I knew the man and he was 
very fat. So was the toad, and I 
associated the two in my mind. I! 


thought of the little toads and felt 
sorry for them, and then came re- 
morse for the act. 

From that, and from similar obser- 
vations, I have concluded that there 
is no such thing as repentance ‘or re- 
morse in the abstract, we are only 
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sorry for an act that has wronged 
somebody else. So I learned the 
meaning of reparation by carrying 
bread and candy and once some chew- 
ing wax, which I was_ forbidden 
to use, to the little toads. But I did 
not tell anyone about the hate or the 
murder or the remorse or the repara- 
tion. I was quite too little, in fact, 
to know what the feeling was (the 
feeling of hate), but it was the very 
same sort of feeling I had toward 
other ugly things and people. It 
made me very unhappy and I am sure 
that the theory occultists have that 
hate knots up the solar plexus is 
actually true. 

Another thing that made my child- 
hood very unhappy was the rapid 
approach of the judgment day. Vari- 
ous dates were set for this event and 


its inevitable and speedy arrival, 
was the principal topic of con- 
versation during a _ long period 


of my early years. It was not any 
special dread of Hell that made me so 
dislike the idea of the coming of the 
end of the world, but I felt that the 
world was a pretty nice sort of place 
and that it would be too bad if the 
end came in the Spring when the 
apple trees were in blossom or in the 
Summer when the fields were all cov- 
ered with daisies and the roadsides 
edged with wild roses. Or in the Fall 
when the maples and oaks were so 
gorgeous with color. Or in the Win- 
ter with Christmas and my birthday 
coming; and, anyway, if it came I 
would get cheated out of the nicest 
part of life, for then I would not have 
the chance of becoming a young lady 
and’ having white organdy dresses 
and a lover with a silk hat, as my 
aunt had, which seemed to me then 
the chief end of woman. 

The things I was_ enthusiastic 
about, beauty, a wild freedom that [ 
craved, I could neither attain or ex- 
plain to any one. Once when I had 
been taken by my parents to a county 
fair and they were watching a horse 
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race, | had my eyes fixed on a very 
beautiful, voluptuous woman in a 
scarlet velvet dress. She had very 
blonde hair and a big hat with long 
red plumes and, instead of sitting 
quietly like my mother did, she would 
stand up at times and cheer and wave 
her handkerchief and I wanted to do 
just like her; that was just the way I 
felt when I wanted to let out the joy 
that was inside of me. That woman, 
to me, was the personification of joy 
and beauty and freedom. Children 
really think in symbols much more 
than people imagine. I asked my 
mother to let me go and sit by the 
woman, and | shall never forget what 
a horrified look came over her face. 
That made me want to go more than 
ever, but when my father came up 
with some other men and she told 
them what I had said and they 
laughed and winked at each other, | 
wouldn't have gone for anything. 
No one ever seemed to get on to the 
system, but they could have cured me 
of stealing, or stuttering, or St. 
Vitus’ dance simply by laughing at 
me. I do not remember of but one 
theft and nobody ever knew about 
that. It was long before I was six 
years old, because at six I could write 
a little. I could not, at this time, 
however, make a single letter, but I 
knew I was going to write and in 
order to prepare for that time I went 
into my father’s study where there 
were great stacks of legal cap paper, 
and took a quire or so and hid it 
under a moldy board that covered a 
disused cistern. I can only recall the 
intention of writing something which 
seemed very important to me, but 
could never remember what the thing 
was, not even when I found the mil- 
dewed paper a year or so later. 

But I did begin to write at seven. 
It was a descriptive poem of an en- 
chanted forest. At this time I knew 
the Arabian Nights, Hiawatha, and 
Hannah Moore’s Sunday School tales 
by heart and the verse was to be a 
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sort of combination of the three. 
The scenic effects were to be drawn 
from the natural beauties described 
in Hiawatha, the undoubted veracity 
of the Arabian Nights was to account 
for any sort of miracle that I might 
want to bring about, and Hannah 
Moore was to shape the morale. With 
the exception of one line I do not re- 
member a single word of the “poem” 
and that was quoted so often, and 
laughed at so immoderately I was 
never able to forget it. I did not at- 
tempt verse again for over twenty 
years. I think, however, that I had 
a real idea that I was trying to ex- 
press. I had some vague conception 
of wanting to describe the place, the 
enchanted forest, as a spot where all 
things could be happy and to do this, 
[ wanted to name the littlest and the 
biggest thing I could think of. Fairies 
were the tiniest things I had ever seen 
(I was sure I did see them) and I 
had seen pictures of buffalos, which, 
to me, were the largest animate ob- 
ject to be conceived. I simply meant 
to say that these creatures visited the 
forest but when I read the line to 
my fatlier : 

“Where the dancing, flitting fairies 
and the bison love to play,” he got 
the mental picture of the fairies and 
the buffalos playing together, which 
seemed so incongruous that he could 
not help laughing so I tore the thing 
into small bits and, figuratively, spat 
in the face of the muse. But now 
when I scan the line and find that it 
does have a sort of rhythm and that 
unconsciously I had the alliterative 
faculty I think I may have been born 
with a little poetic sense. 

When I was about five years old 
some distant cousins came to visit us. 
There was a little girl about my own 
age and the mother would hold the 
child on her lap and kiss her and 
fondle her. It was something wonder- 
ful to me, and awakened in me a keen 
anguish which had been dormant, sub- 
conscious before. My parents were 
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extraordinarily undemonstrative. The 
“Smith coldness” was an ancestral 
tradition, and both my parents were 
Smiths, being cousins. I would kiss 
them good night and when they went 
away anywhere, but it was simply a 
formal, set, ceremony, like “saying” 
my prayers. 

I simply loathed doing the same 
thing, over and over again in the same 
way. I can distinctly remember the 
feel of my long fleece-lined canton 
flannel night-gowns tucked under my 
knees, to keep the brussels carpet 
from scratching, when I would kneel 
down to say my prayers. It seemed 
to me that it would be lots more sensi- 
ble to kneel up on the nice soft feather 
bed. And when I would say: “Now 
I lay me down to sleep” it would be 
with the most rebellious feelings. | 
did not want to go to sleep I wanted 
to hear my father read aloud, espec- 
ially when he was reading ‘Vanity 
Fair.” I understood a lot more about 
“Becky Sharp” than any one would 
have believed. And then when it 
came to “I pray the Lord my soul to 
keep” I had no conception that this 
meant some sort of protective care, 
the word “keep” suggested a kind of 
selfish hoarding, and when I would 
say “if I should die before I wake” I 
thought it would be a very good time. 
I wouldn’t know anything about it. 
But once when I got to the place, “I 
pray the Lord my soul to take,” I 
jumped up and said: “Has God got 
a soul ?” 

“Oh what a question for a little girl 
to ask!” said my mother. 

“Well, has he?” 

“Why yes, of course.” 

“Then why do I have to give him 
mine?” 

The long theological dissertation, 
of which I understood not a word, 
and which naturally left me as uncon- 
vinced as before. took up most of the 
prayer-time. When I got a chance to 
say a word I replied: 

“Well, I don’t see any use in him 





‘ta 








Our 


‘taking’ my soul. When I die I'm 
going to leave mine to somebody that 
hasn't got any!” 

My Sunday School teacher was my 
She was an old maid 
and extremely affected. Every Sun- 
day she made us say the Lord's 
Prayer. We had to kneel on the floor 
and hold our heads down just at a 
certain angle and put our hands to- 
gether and hold them up just so. With 
a large class of fidgety little girls it 
took a long time to get us all into this 
position and the posture was phy- 
sically tiresome. Then she would say 
the prayer, phrase by phrase, and we 
would repeat it after her. I remem- 
ber three or four distinct and recur- 
ring ideas I had when we said it. 
First, the notion that God’s middle 
name was Ed: “Hallow-Ed be thy 
name.” “Thy kingdom come” I knew 
had something to do with anger, for 
when the darkies were very mad and 
quarreled they would say “I'll jes’ 
knock yo’ into ‘kingdom come’.” 
When we said: “Give us this day our 
daily bread” I hoped Aunt Lizey 
would have hot biscuits when we got 
home from church; but how foolish 
it seemed to me to say over and over 
again “Lead us not into Temptation” 
how could we be led into Temptation, 
or Sodom, or Gomorrah, or Babylon, 
or any of those far off places? But 
no one knew the prayer more glibly, 
by heart than I, and once when I was 
having a little party out in the yard, 
[ rendered it as an “Orpheum stunt” 
reproduction. Part of the yard was 
raised above the other with a high, 
grassy terrace, and this made the 
stage.. Up this I climbed, knelt down, 
assumed the conventional position and 
(from what my mother told father 
afterwards) with considerable _his- 
trionic success, began mimicing my 
Sunday School teacher’s mannerisms 
and affectation as she said the prayer. 
I did not get very far, however, be- 
fore my horrified mother rushed out, 
broke up the party, dragged me in the 
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house where | was whipped and wept 
over. Then to still further impress 
on me the enormity of my crime the 
story of the fifty-two (or was it 57? 
children, who mocked the prophet, 
was read to me. From this scriptural 
tale which related how the children 
cried, “Go up thou bald-head’’ and 
were eaten up by bears, sent specially 
for the purpose by the peevish old 
prophet who had been thus mocked, 
| got the idea that all bald-headed men 
were exceedingly vindictive and have 
cordially hated them even unto this 
day! When I was going through the 
theatric stunt I had such a conscious 
ness of doing something artistic, | 
knew I could imitate the woman's 
little high-voiced squeak perfectly, 
that | was determined to do it all over 
at the very first chance. But when | 
over-heard my mother telling my 
father how perfectly | had mimicked 
Miss Scott's accents and he laughed 
I decidedly differently. Long before 
I had developed the sense of humor 
myself I had unconsciously reasoned 
out how it worked. When any one 
laughed at you they knew something 
you did not know, they saw something 
you could not see and it was an uncon- 
scious deference to this higher mental 
view-point that made me humble and 
tractable. 

When I was six my sister was born. 
I fully believed the stories they told 
of the fairies that brought her and | 
knew then that there must be a lot of 
them because she was a fat, heavy 
baby. She was beautiful too, and J 
worshipped her as I did all beautiful 
things. I do not think, at that time, 
I had a particle of envy. I was a 
black, ugly, little thing with straight, 
short, dark hair, while hers was 
golden and curly, and she was very 
fair, with big, wonderful eyes. | 
think I remember the moment envy 
was born in me. I was at a fall county 
‘air and was walking with a little 
girl who had very beautiful hair. 
(My mother kept mine cut short all 
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the time) and this child’s hair was 
very long and heavy and her mother 
would braid it in tight little plaits of 
a night and then comb it out and al- 
low it to flow, free so that it had a 
wonderful wavy, glossy look. Two 
women were walking behind us and 
were talking about how beautiful this 
other child was and then one of them 
said, “But look at that ugly little 
monkey with her!’ I never liked the 
child from that moment, I even hated 
her name, “Fanny,” so much so that 
I have never liked any one bearing 
the name. And I envied and was 
miserable. 

Then there was the first death in the 
family. It was an old lady who had 
always lived with us, a distant rela- 
tive who had reared my mother and 
to whom she was very much attached. 
There had been a long period of ill- 
ness and great suffering, and I was 
horrified at times by her groans and 
screams, and still all during her sick- 
ness the household affairs went on 
just the same. I could go and play, 
neighbors came in and laughed and 
gossiped, my older half-sister prac- 
tised her music lessons, my mother 
smiled and crimped her hair and wore 
pretty dresses, but just the moment 
that they began to say, “Oh, now her 
suffering is all over! She will never 
have any more pain.” they all cried 
and cried and the neighbors tip-toed 
through the house and whispered and 
looked solemn and nobody could sing 
or play or laugh and we just had to 
sit still and prim and the house was 
kept dark. They said too, “She just 
longed and prayed to die.” 

Now, I was very much in favor of 
people doing the thing they longed to 
do and because I couldn’t understand 
the crying, and because I was resent- 
ful at the whole atmosphere of the 
place I went out to the darkies quar- 
ters where things seemed a little more 
natural. They always encouraged me 
to say the outlandish thing that the 
white folks reproved me for saying, 
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and when they laughed it was not the 
kind of a laugh my father gave, they 
were laughing with me and not at me, 
so I thought I could speak my mind 
freely and I said: “I’m glad, ’'m 
glad she’s dead!”’ 

But nobody laughed, they just kind 
of shivered and gasped “Oh my 
Gawd,” and one big, fat mulatto 
picked me up and carried me back to 
my mother and said: “Oh, Mis’ 
Maggie, this chile’ sho’ does talk 
somethin’ awful!” The awfulness of 
this occasion was still further impress- 
ed upon me when I was not whipped 
or even lectured. Surely the end of 
the world was coming now, every- 
thing had stopped. And when at the 
funeral I saw my mother in a black 
calico dress and black “split” sun bon- 
net, just like “poor whites,”’ and “no- 
bites,’ wore, [ thought maybe this 
was the “judgement day” and soon 
the world would be. burnt up and 
black. I hated black. I hated fun- 
erals. I hated ministers who “twing- 
twanged” and “twing-twanged” and 
said over and over “our dear sister 
has gone from us” and made people 
cry more than ever. 

Birth and death and marriage all 
came into the family the same year. 
One of my older half-sisters (not the 
one I liked) ran away and married. 
She had married somebody who “did 
not belong to our family’” and my 
father would not let her come back 
home. I had great curiosity to see 
what he looked like and to see if she 
looked any different after she married, 
but I was never allowed to go to see 
them. I thought to myself though “if 
ever I want to get married and they 
won't let me I'll do just like that too.”’ 

The other half-sister I loved very 
much. She was one of the few people 
who said things to you with her eyes 
that she meant and did not just talk 
things with her lips that you did not 
understand and did not mean anything 
anyway. In after years when I saw 
the wealth of love she lavished on her 
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children I realized the pent up affec- 
tion that had always been inside of 
her and knew that those glances that 
passed between us had meant a kin- 
ship of temperament closer than the 
flesh and blood bond. I remember 
what keen anguish | felt when this 
sister was sent away to boarding 
school. And how “glad” and differ- 
ent everything seemed when she came 
back for summer vacations. She 
was always sending me _ presents 
and clothes, beautiful dainty things 
that seemed to come from a different 
When I was eleven or twelve, 
married and there was a 
grand wedding. She had an elaborate 
trousseau and the man she married 
was highly approved by the family, 
and all the relatives. He was a lawyer 
and very well to do. At the time they 
were married he seemed a very grand 
person in my eyes, but after I was 
thirteen I spent nearly every summer, 
for the next ten or twelve years, in 
their hcme and I grew to hate him 
as I have hated few people. If there 
were adequate words to describe him, 
I think the getting him out of my sys- 
tem, by projecting a “‘pen-picture” of 
him would be a great relief to my men 
tal inwards. He must have been the 
reincarnation of an Egyptian king or 
a mediaeval Pope and he carried the 
aura of his own importance still about 
him. He was the most solemn, silent, 
self-complacent, ultra - conservative, 
Puritanical human that I have ever 
seen. His solemity exuded from him 
and left a snail-like tracery over every- 
thing in the home. (I hope he won't 
die before this gets published, so he 
can read it!) When he was at the 
table the meals were like funerals. 
One could not even sit with comfort 
when he was in the house. When he 
did speak it was always to express dis 
approval of something or somebody, 
(I was very frequently that some 
body) or it was to give utterance to 
various Pharisaical platitudes, which, 
summed up were always the same, “] 


world. 
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Oh Lord, I am not as 
other men!” I translated it the other 
way round and was exceedingly 
thankful myself! He was so full of 
conceit that when he would get his 
breath it would fly out like dust and 
choke you. He had an uncanny 
faculty of projecting his own person 
ality into all of his material effects. 
His horse looked like him and walked 
like him, with that stately ancient 
Egyptian angularity. The new house 
he built and furnished (without even 
consulting my sister about a carpet, 
or a curtain) had the same aloofness, 
and tomb-like feeling about it. If a 
fly speck got on the wall he saw it. 
If you splashed a drop of water on 
your wash-stand he knew it. If you 
sat down too heavily on an uphol 
stered chair you could see the suffer- 
ing in his face. He had something to 
say about how you swept or dusted 
and just how wide the windows 
should be opened. It gave you an 
unholy desire to set fire to a bed or 
smash a mirror. And with this kind 
of atmosphere for a background there 
was the baptising. They saved up 
till they had four or five children and 
then had them baptised in wholesale 
lot. It was a very grand occasion. A 
Bishop came all the way from Texas 
(This was in West Virginia) and 
great preparations were made for his 
coming. The little boys had on black 
velvet suits with lace collars and the 
baby in arms wore an embroidered 
robe. The ceremony took place in 
the parlor, with friends and neighbors 
present. All the coverings had been 
taken off of the brocade furniture and 
the linen strips removed from the 
floors. On an onyx table stood a tall 
pitcher containing the symbol of 
purity—about a gallon of cistern 
water. The good bishop was both 
deliberate and thorough. He was not 
the kind that sprinkled—he poured, 
and he kept on pouring! The water 
ran off of the little brown heads on to 
the black velvet suits and splashed on 


thank thee, 
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the gold brocade furniture, it trickled 
down in little streams and made a 
puddle on the gorgeous green velvet 
carpet! And my brother-in-law’s eyes 
bulged and bulged and said: ‘Can 
such things be?’ His jaws fell apart 
and I saw his knees curve outward, 
and then I could stand no more, | 
shot out of the room, down the long 
hall, across the back yard, through 
the garden and into the big barn lot 
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where, behind a haystack, I lay down 
and shrieked and shrieked with laugh- 
ter and relief for all the pent up years 
when I had tip-toed and almost held 
my breath, to keep from dampening 
so much as a window pane. And the 
very next day the oldest boy, with the 
little brothers and some _ neighbor 
children for an audience, in the 
Bishop’s very best manner, baptized 
three little kittens in the back yard! 


Where Cedars Grow 


By Arthur Lippincott Fullwood 


N a canyon that I know 

Where the lofty cedars grow 
And the pines that rise so straightly, 
So magnificent and stately, 
Seem to live and know they’re living 
Seem to feel the joy they're giving 
Just to watch them from the trail around the Hill. 
In a canyon that I know 
Where the pines and cedars grow 
There's a rushing stream that calls you 
With it’s laughing voice enthralls you 
Over many rocks its flashing, 
Tumbling, dancing, leaping, splashing, 
And the music of its calling’s never still. 


In a canyon that I know 

Where the many cedars grow 

Where they lift their heads so proudly 
Tall and strong—there ever loudly 

Is the magic water calling 

In a cadence—rising, falling; 

And it’s luring me to follow where it will. 


In a canyon that I know 

Up toward the peaks of snow 

Everything is sweeter—cleaner; 

Shadows bluer—grasses greener, 

And the stars at night are clearer— 

Through the pine tree tips seem nearer— 

In the marchings of their mighty, timeless drill. 


In a canyon that I know 

Talking winds that come and go, 

And the swift, white water's surging, 
With it’s never silent urging 

Seem to say there is no.duty 

But to stay and watch the beauty 

Of the cedars and the shadows on the hill. 
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Democratic Administration versus Natural 


Resources 
By William Thum 


No since the civil war has this 
country been beset with econo- 
mic danger bearing more serious pos- 
sibilities than at present. This is due 
to the determined raid being made in 
Washington on the remaining public 
water-powers of our country. 

Mr. Gifford Pinchot tells us that 
there exists in the United States 
enough available flowing water, if 
utilized, to furnish sufficient electri- 
cal current to run every industrial 
wheel in the country (including those 
of railroads) and to light every city 
in the land, even if we had a popula- 
tion of two hundred million. Few men 
would have the courage to attempt 
estimating the value of this natural 
resource so great is it. 

The American Conservation So- 
ciety informs the public that the pres- 
ent administration at Washington en- 
dorsed a water-power bill—the Shields 
Bill—granting this vast electrical 
power to corporations for the asking, 
ostensibly for a term of fifty years, 
but practically for time without limit. 
For the time being, friends of Conser- 
vation defeated the bill, but private 
water-power interests are again ac- 
tive. 

Forbidding Conditions 

This bill provided at the end of the 
fifty years the United States might 
under certain conditions buy back the 
power-rights previously donated to 
the corporations, the improvements 
and the business. In the light of past 
experience the conditions cited in the 
bill as recommended by the adminis- 
tration were so forbidding that ulti- 
mate ownership by the public of this 
vast power would have been a thing 
almost impossible of accomplishment. 


For instance, the bill permitted that 
the power-rights, given free of cost 
to a corporation by the government, 
might be appraised in the “inventory 
of assets’’ at the end of the fifty year 
lease, when the people were finally to 
have a handicapped right to acquire 
the private electric plants by pur 
chase. 
Partial Enslavement 

The bill did not provide specifically 
the basis of valuation of the power 
rights. In fact, it bound the people, if 
they wanted to acquire the plants—as 
they certainly would—to pay what- 
ever the vast corporations could make 
these plants seem worth on a basis of 
capitalized profits. I say a vast cor- 
poration; because the bill favored the 
formation of corporations of immense 
size. I do not believe there was any- 
thing in the bill to prohibit one great 
corporation from finally owning prac- 
tically all the power in the country. 
Indeed with its great wealth such a 
corporation might even be able to reg 
ulate legislation in such a way as to 
admit of unreasonably large profits 
which, if capitalized, would make the 
purchase of the combined electric 
plants a burden that would partially 
enslave the people for many decades. 
This one immense resource of water 
power when in private hands would 
naturally result in higher cost to the 
public, and probably, in political med 
dling, thus retarding disastrously any 
advance in the social and industrial 
organization of our cq “try. 

Must Watch Our i» wurces 

Our position among ations from 
a social, industrial and military stand- 
point depends largely on the proper 
socializing ci our natural resources. 
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In other words, cheap power and other 
natural resources equitably distributed 
will place industry on a safer founda- 
tion and our structure will thus be 
strengthened. 
Blundering Republic 

The training in efficiency by the 
great war, according to Mr. Pinchot, 
is literally shooting Europe ahead of 
us in the matter of organization. If 
we do not attend to this matter in our 
own country promptly and efficiently 
we may become known as the “Big 
Blundering Republic” and be made to 
fare accordingly. 

Our Needs 


What we need in water-power legis- 
lation is a bill permitting the United 
States, as a whole, the several states, 
and our cities, to purchase any of 
these water-power plants at any time 
after, say, fifteen years, at a liberal 
price, the cost to be determined by 
methods adequately stated in the bill 
itself, even though it might require an 
extra year to prepare such a bill. It is 
our own fault, that as a nation we are 
not yet generally prepared to build 
and operate public hydro-electric 
plants, and we ought to be willing to 
pay well, but not excessively, men who 
have the ability and the financial cour- 
age to do it for us, pending the time 
of our preparation. This bill should 
provide that the public shall not be 
required under any circumstances to 
pay anything for the power-rights 
when it purchases the plants. 

Another thing the bill should pro- 
vide for within the fifteen years is a 
great Federal Hydro-Electric College 
having as part of its equipment several 
of the very largest power plants in 
actual commercial service, an institu- 
tion where students can earn their way 
while acquiring complete practical and 
theoretical training, making of the 
school an Industrial “West Point.” 
In this college the managers and heads 
of departments would be developed 
for the operation of the necessarily 
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increasing number of public power 
plants. Within twenty-five years this 
college should be extended to include 
railroading. In this way only can 
public operation of power plants and 
railroads be the success they should be. 
Experienced Business Men Say 
Public ownership of water-power 
is a condition indispensible to the 
highest industrial organization and 
efficiency. It is an essential prelimi- 
nary to public ownership or to abso- 
lute public control of railroads. Public 
ownership or control of railroads 
within twenty-five years or less is by 
many of our best informed business 
men, including well known bankers 
and railroad officials, regarded as a 
social, political and industrial neces- 
sity and an indispensible feature of 
military preparedness. In fact, suc- 
cessful public ownership of railroads 
would make preparedness a simpler 
matter. How important it is, then, 
that the electrical resources of this 
country should remain within reason- 
able reach of the public, electrical 
energy being the first consideration in 
future rail transportation, and public 
ownership of railroads being the most 
fundamental element in a highly de- 
veloped “industrial mobilization.” 
Lesson of the War 
The Great War has taught the 
least observing among us that a high 
degree of social and industrial organ- 
ization is an essential in a prolonged 
war as the army and navy themselves ; 
for the latter must yield to the enemy 
when the people at home have reached 
the limit of suffering caused by indus- 
trial disturbance. 
Preparedness and Contentment 
Preparedness based on a_ proper 
mobilization of our industries (on ac- 
count of the acknowledged military 
strength inherent in such mobiliza- 
tion) would be a far more effective 
preventive against military attack 
than if it did not rest on such'a foun- 
dation; but, what is better still, our 
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industries so organized would make 
every man’s livelihood more certain 
and living conditions freer from the 
excessive worry that many people have 
to undergo. Moreover, the greater 
contentment, which would result from 
a better organization of the country’s 
activities would intensify the loyalty 
of our citizens, and such loyalty is in- 
dispensible to our national defense. 
Keeping Abreast 

The advance in social and indus- 
trial organization in Europe resulting 
from the present war is very likely to 
express itself within ten years in far 
better living conditions for the great 
mass of the people than heretofore. 
Why, then, should we not keep abreast 
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with the new Europe, especially in re- 
gard to the important activities of 
making and distributirg the energy 
that drives the wheels of production, 
since the mere passing of the proper 
law at this time will enable us to do it? 
Long Strife Probable 

Why not do this work directly by 
the enactment of a good law, rather 
than go through many years of civil 
strife, perhaps, to accomplish the same 
result? We, of Pasadena, who have 
faced five or six years of constant 
struggle to straighten out our limited 
local power question, can, at least, 
faintly realize what such strife would 
mean when covering the country at 


large. 


The Hills of Home 


(A Song To California ) 


By Margaret Hunt Hetzel 


[RRENEA™ sharp, arrowy sunrays, 
Below the Southern Cross, 


On the breast of the grey Pacific 
As her white wave-feathers toss, 


I watch bright Day go falling 
Down, down the encircling dome, 


And the Brush of God, on the sea’s edge 


Paints the beautiful hills of home: 


Away to the rim of my vision 
I see the desert haze, 


And the cloud-lit peaks of my home hills 


Climb up through yellow blaze; 


+ 


In the heart of the gold sea-twilight 
Brown foot-hills rise and glow 
Below the live-oaks trailing 

Up, up, to spires of snow ; 


And a mystic amber city, 
Pale-wreathed in orange flowers, 
Gleams from the mists of the mesas, 
Bright, bright, with its sun-lit towers 


And I bend my heart and listen 
For the toning vesper hymn— 
But—the towers and the hill-ways 
Grow grey, and the oaks are dim: 


* 


Hush, homesick heart: quick darkness, 

With only grey sea-foam ; 

And the ship plows on through the blackness, 
Afar are the hills of home. 


(Written in latitude o degrees, July, 1916.) 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


After a year of careful consideration and experiment, plans 








are now being put into effect which will tend more firmly to estab- 
lish OUT WEST, the only literary magazine of national scope 
published in Los Angeles, in its rightful place among the period- 


icals of the country. 


To accomplish this the ownership of the magazine has been 
acquired by the OUT WEST CORPORATION which will per- 
mit of adequate financing, the staff is being largely augmented 


and a well organized business department inaugurated. 


No change is contemplated in the established policy of at- 
tempting to project to the East a true reflection of the West 
while holding an undistorted mirror before the West itself, but 
it is realized that financial limitations during the past year, have. 


limited the complete realization of so inclusive a policy. 


With the January issue, however, the magazine will go into 
the large size which allows better typographical display and thus 
greater readability. With the change in size the magazine will 
be departmentized to cover thoroughly the activities of the West 
under the heads of Current Affairs, socially, politically and ethi- 
cally; The Old West, dealing with the splendor and romance of 
the period which is past; Out Door Doings, amateur sports, auto- 
mobiling with its complement, good roads, yachting, etc.; and, 
for entertainment, some of the best verse which is produced and 


two good anti-puritanical short-stories in each issue. 


CRUSE CARRIEL, President 


OUT WEST CORPORATION 
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Pleasant surroundings and what 
you surround count big on 


THANKSGIVING DAY 


TURKEYS—plump, brown, juicy 
fellows that cornes from corn 
feeding and local dressing. 

MINCE MEAT that is just that; 
the “um-yum” kind. 

FRUIT CAKE, Pumpkin and 
Mince Pies on which we are 
willing to base our reputation 
as bakers of good pastry. 


N. E. WILSON 
COMPANY 


25th and 
Hoover Sts., 
Los Angeles 


Phones: 


West 136, 
24138 








MAGNES BROS. 


LADIES FOOTWEAR EXCLUSIVELY 
CORRECTNESS and QUALITY 
It is our policy to give our patrons 
the utmost in style — plus quality 

—at reasonable prices. 


BRACK SHOPS 
SEVENTH AT GRAND AVE. 
Promenade ““C™* A 9797 Fourth Floor 























“THE TRUTH ABOUT THE BIBLE.”’ 
“It will empty our insane asylums, jails and hospitals.” 
—John H. Powell, M. D 


“For ideas the world’s greatest book.’ 








Price $2.00 —J. Silas Harris, A. M. 
Address the author, SIDNEY C. TAPP 
Department O. W. ag ansas City, Mo. 


Tl R. A P AT FACTORY PRICES 


prices for Furs, and sell you ran Tropa, Guns 
or FREE 


ee Pls sa pa eASES! GUIDE, and Yor Price List. 
EA & CO., 246 Stephens Buliding, DENVER, COLO. 














Delicious and appetizing luncheon and 


afternoon tea every day at the 


Orchard Tea Room 


Where the famous 
J. E. TAYLOR HOME CANNED FRUITS 
are served and are on display 


Promenade 5 





Brack Shops 














Mt. Lowe 
Mile High 


Daily Excursion Fare 


$2.00 


Trains Daily 8, 9, 10 A.M.-1:30,4 P. M. 


From Main Street Station, Los Angeles 





ASK OUR AGENT FOR FOLDER 


Pacific Electric 
Railway 
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A blouse built to match your suit from your 
own materials 


NOVELTY if desired. 
BLOUSE 
nad Home A9991 
Seventh at Grand 
Brack Shops Promenade 7 














Well heated, outside, completely furnished 
apartments for housekeeping 


THE HUNTLEY 


1207 West 3rd St. Main 824 
Los Angeles Home 10108 














LIGHT, AIRY 
and with the most modern equipment, the 


E. Wilbur-Prather 


Hair Store and 
Beauty Parlors 


are located on the Fourth Floor 
METROPOLITAN BUILDING 


Facial Culture, Hair Dressing, Ladies’ 
Turkish Baths, Electrolysis 


Telephones: F 4750 and Main 3618 OPEN EVENINGS 














° ’ 
The Writer’s Monthly 
Edited by J. Berg Esenwein 

Here is a fresh bundle of inspiration and 
clear-headed authoritative direction for all 
who would know the Literary Market and 
how to write what editors really want. 

CAROLYN WELLS SAYS: ‘*The best 
magazine of its kind because it is prac- 
tical.’’ 

JACK LONDON SAYS: ‘“‘I find The 
Writer’s Monthly full of helpful material 
for all who aspire to write.’’ 

Single copies 15 cents; $1.00 a year. 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Springfield, Mass. 




















San Francisco’s most picturesque 
and unique restaurant 


Bonini’s Manger 


Where real Bohemians go 


609 Washington Street 


San Francisco 











Seven 
‘Trains 


Daily 


Los Angeles 
to San Francisco 


4 COAST LINE 
3 VALLEY LINE 


The Shore Line 
Limited 


(No. 77) leaves at 8 
o’clock in the morn- 
ing — one _ hundred 
miles along the Ocean 
Shore. 


—THE ROAD OFA 
THOUSAND WON- 
DERS! 


There is also the 
LARK and the OWL 
by night. 


—Scenery and Ser- 
vice—and Safety First, 
always. 


Southern Pacific 


See the Apache Trail 
of Arizona 















































This Year’ s Book Sat eine Giving 


Real Western Novel 
A Story of Manhood 


Harold Bell Wright’s 


Best Novel Yet Written 


# WHEN (675,000 Already Sold 
A MAN’S A MAN 


Cloth $1.35 }#Leather $1.85 | 
PecPublased” Illustrations and Decorations by the Author “Avie illuuctee | 


| WHEN A MAN’S A MAN is a story, true, of the real heart of the life of the unfenced land 
of ranch and range of Northern Arizona. 

A Girl Graduate Says, ‘‘WueEN a Man’s a Man’’ is so clean, so wholesome, so uplifting that | 
| it impels me to shout from the house-tops to every young man and every young woman in the | 
il land and implore them to read this wonderful story of manhood. It just thrills with interest. || 

It strikes the responsive chord of your heart’s purest and best wishes and desires. 

The New York Times: There is much of the vigorous outdoor life of the Southwest in | | 
| the story, and Mr. Wright writes of it with knowledge and with graphic truth. i, 

Messenger of the Sacred Heart: Through it runs a pretty love story that has the charm 

of being sweet and clean. | 

The Continent, Chicago: Harold Bell Wright knows you and me, our temptations, our 

sins, our struggles, our hopes of triumph over ourselves and also the certainty of our triumph, | 

if we go straight after the task and with the proper leading, stick at it until victory comes. He 
writes of life as it is lived and of you and me as we live it. * * The novel is an inspiration. 


| Harold Bell Wright’s Books Are Sold Everywhere 
Also Recently Published—Popular Edition of 1,000,000 Copies 

‘ Now at 60 Cents Lhe Eyes of the World Tiatbrone All Records at $1.55 
il Other Novels by the Same Author 


That Printer of Udell’s — The Shepherd of the Hills — The Calling of Dan Matthews 
— The Winning of Barbara Worth — Their Yesterdays 





























| Mr. Wright’s Allegory of Life ° Cloth 50 Cents 
“A literary gem that will live” The Uncrowned King Leather $1.00 | 
| Our Big Catalogue of FREE We catalog and sell by mail, at a big saving to Ht 

f . you, over 25,000 books of other publishers. We | | ’ 
| Books of all Publishers supply the largest number of public, private and | 


i school libraries and individuals with all their "Sooka. Our service is quick and satisfying. 
/ Write for catalog today. A post card will bring it. | 





































THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers i 
E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 West Monroe pana CHICAGO 
Short-Story Writing For INTIMATE little dinners 


A Course of forty lessons in 

the history, form, struc- R & f 2S. Spring St. 

ture, and writing of the oma a e a mas = 

Short Story taught by Dr. ys 

J. Berg Esenwein, for years Broadway 80 A. Travaglini, Mgr. 

editor of Lippincott’s. 

One student writes: “Before com- 

pleting the lessons, received over 
/ for manuscripts sold to 
oman’s Home Companion, Pic- 


























torial Review, McCall and other 

Dr. Esenwein leading magazines.” FOR ‘‘ATMOSPHERE’’ TRY 

Also courses in Photoplay Writing, Versi- ’ 
fication and Poetics, ge ~ all, over OLD CAMPI S 
One Hundred Courses, under professors in 
Harvard, Brown, Cornell and other leading Gennine French and Btalten saenaye 
colleges. 250-page catalog free. Please address 609 San Fernando St., L. CENDRA, Prop. 
THE HOME CORRE SP — om Phones Main 3470, A-20388. 

Dept. W, Springfield, 
















































































238 Out WeEst MAGAZINE 
A Saving Through 
aving | hroug 
. 
Out West Service 
is obtained for those who desire to subscribe to more than one magazine 
by the special arrangements we have made with publishers which enables 
you to order through OUT WEST with an assurance of reliability 
and service. 
Since many magazines are planning to increase their subscription rates ) 
owing to the increased cost of materials that go to make up a magazine 
you will save money by ordering Now. | 
By following directions below you can fix the correct price to remit on 
any group of magazines you may desire. ET 
DIRECTIONS: L } 
From the list below select the different magazines you desire, add their ome 
class numbers and multiply by 5. The result is the correct remittance youth. 
rate for the particular group selected. For example: os 
- 7 —ne v 
: Bag ee?  ) ee 20 thick | 
SR Ci  , aanena 40 and he 
3.00 Review of Reviews ................ 40 and a: 
7 S56 Cost of these ST. 
$7.50 100 x 5—$5.00 eastinen How Se 
_ is told in 
SPECIAL NOTE: Me Be 
Canadian postage on each magazine is 50 cents a year extra; Foreign, oadey 
$1.00. We will gladly quote a price on any magazine that is not in- ey 
cluded in the list below. — 
Class Class Class : B 
NSS = PUBLICATION uss = PUBLICATION 48s PUBLICATION 
30 Adventure 17 Little Folks 30 Pictorial Review ( 
25 American Magazine 10 McCall's 30 Recreation 
80 Atlantic Monthly 20 McClure’s 40 Review of Reviews 
27 Blue Book Magazine 25 Metropolitan 25 Rod and Gun 
47 Bookman 17 Modern Priscilla 50 Scientific American he 
70 Century 40 Motor Boat 50 St. Nicholas & 
23 Christian Herald 20 Munsey’s 50 Scribner’s — 
55 Current Opinion 23 Musician 23 Short Stories 
23 Delineator 30 Musical Observer 45 Smart Set 
12 Designer 70 Nation 25 Sunset 
35 Editor 25 National Sportsman 40 System 
25 Etude 80 New Republic 65 Theatre 
25 Everybody's 80 North American Review 8 To-day’s 
15 FOREST & STREAM 23 Outer’s Book 55 Travel 
70 Harper's 23 Outdoor Life 25 Woman’s Home Com- 
35 House Beautiful 60 Outlook panion 
55 Independent 20 OUT WEST 40 World’s Work 
100 Judge 30 Pearson's 35 Yachting 
15 Ladies World 24 Photo Era 40 Youth's Companion 
19 Masses 25 Physical Culture 
wessesseesseseesseseoneesenseosenennsenesnenecs MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK TODAY 
OUT WEST 
129 W. 2nd Street, Los Angeles Date, _ a 
For the enclosed check for $ ___. kindly send the following Magazines for one year: 
MAGAZINES: Class No. 
OUT WEST - Neme__ 
Add and Address___ ae Tae 
— 
by . 
Cost —————— 
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OLD AT FIFTY 
YOUNG AT SEVENTY 


ET us send you, without cost, a little booklet 
which tells the remarkable story of Sanford 
Bennett, a San Francisco business man who 

seems to have solved the problem of prolonging 

youth. At 50 Mr. Bennett was partially bald, his 
eyes were weak, his body was worn out, broken down 

—he was a decrepit old man. Today, at 70 he hasa 

thick head of hair, his eyes are remarkably strong, 


and he is in perfect health, a good deal of an athlete 
and as young as the average man of 35. 


STARTLING BOOK FREE 


How Sanford Bennett accomplished these wonders by very simple exer- 
cises which he practices for about 10 minutes before arising in the morning, 
is told in a remarkable page, profusely illustrated book, written by 
Mr. Bennett himself. Let us tell you what the book contains, how you 
ean examine it without cost and more about Mr. Bennett and his miracu- 
fous yp ray you are interested in growing younger every day 
instead of older, send for the free booklet today, as this announcement 
may not appear again. Address Physical Culture Publishing Co., 


5112 Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 








Leon Eyraud, Prop. Home A-6714 


Broadway 2951 
243 ALISO a. 
Corner Alamed 


Caf e des A lp es LOS ANGELES 


Private Rooms for Parties 


Saturday and Sunday Dinners 50c Luncheon 25c 











MANUSCRIPTS 


sell if written properly. We criticise, 
revise and copy for 10c a Page. 


THE REVIEW 
732 TITLE INS. BLDG. 


F-7359 






























Do Business bn oll 


It's oe with re 
Our 





ree Mail 
Advertisi Preyw tay pe on 6,000 
ee canatael. Gedban 











War Material Mfrs ealthy Men 

Cheese Box Mirs Farmers 

Tin Can Mires. Axle Grease Mfrs. 
Railroad Em 

Auto Owners Contractors, Etc., Ete. 






Write for this valuable reference book; 
prices and samples of fac-simile letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters. 


Ross-Gould, 814 Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Ross-Gould 







Mailing 
haestS St.Louis 





A LESSON IN CAUTION 


He was a veteran woodsman. In his belt just in front of 
his right thigh he carried a large hunting knife in a leather 
sheath. Evidently he had left the trail and sat down upon a 
log to rest; as he did so the knife penetrated the large artery 
‘femoral) in the thigh and he bled to death in three minutes. 
body was found in this position a month later. 


There's a lesson in caution for all campers to be learned from this sad 
ex . Ne matter how woods wise we are there is always an oppor- 
tunity to learn more. 

THE CAMPER’S LIBRARY 

Has been carefully selected for this very purpose from a list of several 
hundred letters. There are seven books, each complete, each written by 
anexpert. Each fits the pocket for ready reference or the book shelt for 
future cons ) 

The titles are:— 
Camp Cookery Backwoods Surgery and Medicine 
Packing and Portaging Taxidermy 
Tracks and Tracking Winter Camping 
The Canoe, its selection, care and use 
There is a wonderful fund of information in this library for 
the beginner and expert alike. 
SEND NO MONEY 
This offer, which also includes a year's subscription to 
OUTING, is subject to your approval. If you are not satis- 
fed return the books at our expense. 


SIMPLY MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 





0. W. 8 


Send me prepaid on approval your Camper’s Own Library 
of 7 volumes uniformly bound in green + also the Outing maga- 
zine for twelve months. If | keep the will remit $1 a mon! 
for 7 months for the books and magazine. Otherwise, | will return the 
books within ten days at your expense and my subscription to Outing 
will be cancelled. If it is more convenient to pay in one amount, you 
may remit $6.00. 

Name 
Address 





Anyvo Theatrical Cold Cream 


prevents early wrinkles. 
moves them. ANYVO OO., 487 N. 


It is not a freckle coating; it re- 
Main 8t., Los Angeles 
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THE ONLY SCIENTIFIC 
TREATMENT FOR 


OBESITY 


system or Fat Reduction 


Administered by skilled physicians and 
accompanied only by common-sense reg- 
ulations as to diet and habits, consti- 
tutes an agreeable and successful 
method of banishing any excessive fatty 
| | accumulation, whether general and in 
| |] all parts of the body, or local and 
4 affecting only limited areas. 











The Electrical Department is completely 
equipped with up-to-date apparatus and 
is prepared to give all of the most mod- 
ern electrical treatments. 


Call or write for our booklet explaining 
obesity as a disease and showing why 
[| and how it can be conveniently treated. 


THE SWIFT SYSTEM OF 
FAT REDUCTION 


601-19 FERGUSON BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Phones Main 4481, Home F 7203 Cor. 3rd and Hill Sts. 





4.08 | 
oy 4 | 


- 























